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‘Births. JEWISH LADIES’ “RENRVOLENT. LOAN SOCIETY, Fifth year, second half. “year, from Ist January, 
On the 10th inst., at Backland Villa, Belsize Park, St. John’ 3 EstABLIsuep 1844. Amount previouslyadvertised .. .. £185 18 0 
Wood, the wife of John I. Lazarus, Esq., of « daughter, HE Committee gratefully acknowledge a Donation from Donations. . 
On the 10th inst., at Villette Villa, Hagley-road, ESgbaston, ALFRED DAVIS, Esq., of £5 5s. A Friend of Charity .. 2 10 0; Miss JustinaHart .. 1 19 
Bimiegies, the wife of Mr. Louis Platnauer, of a son. REBECCA HYAM, Treasurer. E. Benjamin, Esq. .. 10! Mr.and Mrs. J. weesy 5 50 
Daathe 47, Gloucester square, Hyde- park. : ign oe 2 20 J. A. Joseph » Esq. 5 00 
| ace Cahn, Esq. .. 5 5 0} Horatio J, 
On the Ist inst,, at 22, Devonshire-place, Portland-place, S.J.) + TON HEBREW CONGREGATION. rs. Michael 3.3 0| 5 00 
Waley, Esq., in his 73rd year. ESOLVED—* That the best thanks of the Members be Emanael Emaauel, Esq., Frm op Moses, Rsq., 
On the 6th inst., after a lengthened illness, Isabella, the second tendered to Mr. Moses earris, for two eloquent extempora- | Portsmouth... 00) per Rev. A. L. Green 5 00 
daughter of the late Victor Abraham, of 5, Lisle-street, Leicester- | ue0Us Discourses on Sabbath 1" and DYODU1, and to testify to | Miss Caroline Hart .. 1 10 Mrs. Salomons, Bath... 1 10 
square, to the great grief of her sorrowing mother and family. the merit, learning and excellence evinced throughout ; ; having on s eam | 
On the 6th inst., at the residence of her son, 169, High-street, | Saturday last riveted the attention of the audience for nearly an | : ubscriptions. “a 
Southampton, Mrs. Sarah Moses, late of 19, Gracechurch.street, | hour and a-half. B. Benjamin, Esq. 1 10)B, Kisch, Esq., B.A... 1 10 
City, London, in her 92nd year, the same be advertised in the ‘Jewish Chro- | Mrs. B. Bonjamin Samuel Pool, Esq. 
nicle,’” J. COHEN, President. Lionel B. Cohen, Esq.. 1 1 0) Solomon Poo!, .. 
Mrs. H.Durlacher .. Posno, Esq... go ROBO 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. | ‘BOARD OF) GUARDIANS. Mrs. Montagu Hyam .. 5 50) .. 
R. ASHER (Canstatt and Asher) has REMOVED to FOR THE RELIEF OF THE JEWISH POOR. Z. A. Jessel, Esq. 4. 2 20) Miss Solomons... .. /< © | 
No. 10, BERNARD-STREET, RUSSELL. SQUARE, OrFicE—13, Bisuorscare, N.E. Abraham Joseph, Esq. 1 10 Benjamin Solomons, Esq. 1 1 0 
FIFTH YEAR, 5628—1863. Mrs. Abraham Joseph.. Mrs, Benj. Solomons... 1° 
JEWISH ASSOCIATION FOR .THE DIFFUSION OF | (AUMMARY OF APPLICATIONS, and of Relief adminis- | Movers Es aed | 
RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. tered from January Ist to 3lst, comprising eight sittings, 


FRIDAY EVENING SCRIPTURE CLASS. 5 


‘Messrs. H. A. Isaacs, Maurice Moses, L. M. Rothschild, Members re 


[R. G J. EMANUEL, B.A., C.T, will EXPOUND THIS | of the Relief Committee on the rota. the are carmesty solicited. to 
AML (Friday) EVENING, | | | Contributions will be thankfully received by— 
Native o1 E. ALEX, Esq., President, 31, New Bridge-st., Blackfriars, E.C. 
JEWISH ASSOCIATION OF than sevenjthan seven) | 5 LIONEL L. COHEN, Esq., Hon. See., 27, -square, W. 
: | Gifts of left-off clothing. or of tickets in the Bread, 
O-MORROW (Saturday), the 7th Feb, the Rev. M. B. | | | eae t, Coal, Ty OF hillinz. k Charit 
SCHOOL, Commercial-street, Whitechapel, at Half-past One | Applications to the) | Cheques to be crossed Robavts and Co.” 
o’elock precisely. Afternoon Service at One. Relief Committee 337 198 29 244 445 | 416 By order of the Board, J 
sl gl: J. LOEWENTHAL, Clerk | 
ARYLEBONE LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC INSTI- BL} 49 13, Devonshire-square, Bishopsgate, N.E., Feb. 9th, 5624. 
TUTION, 17, Epwarps stREET, PorTMAN-sQUARE.—Feb., | ent) 61 83 37.57) | 
Q2nd, Rev. PROFESSOR MARKS will LECTURE on the Week 8 JEWS’ ORPHAN ASYLUM. 
To commence at Eight o’clock. peciibitiet Apert \" a GENE RAL COURT of the Governors and Sab- 
Admission to visitors, Is. Reserved Seats, 2s. Orders “of Ge Relief ee vod | | cribers (for the Election of Two Children depriv ed of both oe 
Member's Friends, half price. | Commnitice: 39 93 LE | 53 parenis) , held at the Asylum, on. the 7th inst. 
THOS. HUTCHISON, Hon. Sec. Premanent JOSEPH LAZARUS, Esa., Vice-President, in the chair: 
| Phe following extract from the Minutes 0 of the Com- 
TO THE MEMBERS OF NEW SYNAGOGUE, |° by is ap. {93 the was reads 
HE Wardens Give Notice, that Mr. L, B. ABRAHAMS, | by Medical considering the 
PRAYE in the Synagogue on FRIDAY EVENING and es ‘i 


SATURDAY, the 12th and 13th February instant, and during the 
ensuing week, in order that the Electors may Lave an opportunity 
of judging of his capabilities as a Reader. 


—"Potal, 1025 applications, Last year, 945, 
Of these 212 are from. cli aimants on the Great Synagogue. | 
New 


—as inmates of this Institution.” 
Whereupon it was resolved— 
“That, agreeably to the recommendation of the Committee, the 


13 


ALGERNON E. SYDNEY, Hon. Sec. ” be forthwith admitted as inmates of au 
Rep Lion Savane, } I5 | Rebecca Marks...........- 
ATANTED, HEBREW MASTER, who shall also act| om prspursEMENT 
¥ as Assistant Teacher, in the Boys’ School. sittings £93 75-9 | At the above Genera] Court it was unanimous!y resolved— 
Candidates are requested to send copies of their testimonials to y Corainitese orders: ; 85 810 “ That the sincere thanks of this Meeting are due to Lewis Jacobs, 
the undersigned, at No. 17, Gresham-street, E.C., where all further ” Clerk for various acconné 4 1011 9 Esq., for the zeal and ability with which he has filled the office 
particulars may be obtained. Perm: anent relief cases | 17 12 of Oresident to this Charity for seven conse: tutive years ; and 
MICHAEL ABRAHAMS, Hon. Secretary. ll 2 6 that this vote of thanks be engrossed on vellum and presented 
YO SCHOOLMASTERS. — WANTED a’ Gentleman of instruments 9 | That the thanks of this Meeting Le given to Joseph Lazarus, Esq., 
energy and experience to take a principal part in the education > £194 11. 9 | for the zeal and attention evinced by him as Vice-President of 
Tho higher branshes of ‘will harp tobe taught; but she Cofresponding month lant year......£164 19 10 
e higher branches of Hebrew will have tobe taught; but the . ; ATTE ; s 
teacher’s knowledge and oh ipsa og of English must not be ST. STATISTICS 0 BTAINED OF-G0BOOLS AT re NDED BY" “ That the thanks of this M eeting be given to Samuel. Moses, Esq., “9 
defective. Applications, together with statement of ualifications | Treasurer, for his laudabije exertions in promating the interest 
salary 06: be. addresied No. 840 fice | 230 attend Free School. 131 Infant School. 26 Various Schools, of this Charity.” 
Jewish Chronicle AN “OF RELIE “That the foregoing resolutions be sdvertiogd in the ‘Jewish 
HE ASYLUM for FATHEKLESS CHILDREN, | 916 Bread tickets, Gd. 22 18 0 SALOMONS, See 
near Croydon of Stamford-hill, under the 53 Meat ‘Is. 2130 Loans granted 30-09 F eb. 10, 200%. | 
patronage of Her Majesty the Queen; instituted 1844. —-The |. 5382 Grocer Is, 26 12 0, Money Relief given . 18128 A le ‘wes 
ANNIVERSARY DINNER will be held at the London Tavern, | 365 Coal ls. 18 8 women at Child bona wed ay 
4 on, the indly consented to dition to Provisions 1100} or at the London and Westminster Bank (Eastern 
on the occasion, supported by the;Sheriffs of London and 0 ssistance given to- Branch), No. 87, W E. | 
STEWARDS. Goods supplied. applicants abroad .. 24 15 0 10598 
Andrew Lusk, Esq., Alderman} E. Kendall, Es ankets and S rugs week Ol mourning ... io Up | 
Benjamin Phillips, Esq., Ald. Thomas Kelsey. Esq. 11 yards flannel 0 £ SU SEX JEWIS LITERARY CLUB. 4 
Bea: Moca 26-011 Lest year... «£60 A MUSICAD and LITERARY SOIREE will be given at 
Thomas Bamford, Esq. Owen, Esq. | ‘Last year... £4 13 0 | the QUEEN'S CONCERT Hanover- ~equare, on 
Battley, Esq. Samuel Parkinson, Esq. | GENERAL STATEMENT OF RELIEF ‘DISTRIBUTED. WEDNESDAY EV ENING, February 
J.T. Bidmead, Esq. Rk. Pittman, Es M The follewing artistes wil! appear :— Mdlle. Lonisa Van oorden, 
John Black, Esq. N. J. Powell. £35 0 0 | Miss Amelia Beeton, and Miss Grace Iando; Mr, Van Noorden, 
F. Clarke; Esq. J. Pullin & 6.6 3: and Mr. D. Miranda, . Aeccompanyist, M, Emile Berger ; Solo, 
G. J. Cockerell, Rea, Charles Reeds Es F.S.A. Given Mo, isions, 47 12° Piano, Mr. P. E. Van Noorden; Solo, Violin, Mr. A. Aloof. 
W. G. Davies, Esq. A, Rose, E | Goode & Mrs. Howard Paul will give Two Readings, and Recitations 
John Fr ank, Esq. C. Rose M.D. 152 12 9 | be delivered by the Eloeution pag 
| | Theename of the @hairman will be announced next wee 4 
Henry Harvey, Es G. C. Scrutton. E 4 may be obtained at the Rooms; at 14, Bury-sireet; or by letter 
y, Clothing and Bedding ic he Honorary Secre- 
John C. Hawdon, Esq. George Tyler, Esq. to use the Sewin na hing 12 0 (enclose stamped and addressed ‘envelope ) to the Honora 4 
William lliffe, Esq. Henry Twining, Esq, Pledges tary, 274, St. Paul's-road, GUEDA LLA, 
THOS. W. AVELING, Hon. Sec. | Tools 4 
N.B. Subscriptions are earnestly solicited. All communications 
should be addressed to Mr. George Stancliff, Secretary, at the office, | METROPOLITAN FREE HOSPITAL 7 
No. 10, Poultry, E.C. Total Relief distributed . £104 1) DEVONSHIRE- SQUARE, -E. 
: SOUP KITCHEN FOR JEWISH POOR. TWENTY- SECOND RE PORT or rHE MEDICAL OFFICERS. PWARDS of FIVE HUNDRED Jewish Patients are 
Buack ‘Horse YARD, ALDGATE. — Year, Lar Wein. relieved weekly at this Institution, Funds are urgently | 
Patron—The Rev. Dr. ADLER, Chief Rabbi. needed to maintain its 
a 
HE Public is respectfully informed that the SOUP | Number of Patients attended the Barkers, 
t MONDAYS days of athouses 235 Hoarss, and Co. 62. street; and at the Hospital, by 
istribution are an NESDAYS, from six till GEORGE ROXTON, Se 
evening, and on FRIDAYS from éleven till one. Discharged, cured 189 4 
umber of portions distributed from commencement ... 30 Sent to Hospitals........ | a a 
Ditto for week ending Feb. 12th 1864, 4200 Died ga 9 15 WENCH and SPANISH WINE and SPIRIT WARE- 
Still under treatment 32 40 HOUSE, 2, Arthar New Oxford-street. 
- Donations will be thankfully received by Mr, Phili us “t Number of visits at Hatienta’ | Port, from 21s. to 004, per dez, , 
sident, 24, Bloomsbury-square; Mr. Ansell, Vice | | 578. 728 Claret and Burgundy, Reuterne and Chablis, from 10s, to 73 doz. 
21, Houndsditch; Mr, Jonas Jacobs, Treasurer, 1, St, James's-place, | Attendances at Surgery...... con 2; 418.: 424 Brandy, from 24s. to per doz. ‘ 
Aldgate ; by the Members of the Committee; by the Secretary, 22, ——|——— Whisky, Schiedam, “Biquears, &e., per dos, and.per gallon, = 
G P munities OY ‘the, 2 Hock, Stemberger, &c., from 21s. ‘two 90s, per dez. 
ebility, ro ar e; Bronchitis irits su 
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JEWISH. CHRONICLE AND HEBREW OBSERVER, LFEBRUARY.12, 1804 
) deductiows the doctrines taught, and whiicl ara 
upon us Jews, leails, we spe at Route, as only on Jewish grounds, but also in reference to na- 
EWe deem it to state tHat we do not identify Ourselves*with the following example, which I have jast read in the | tional economy. . 
out currespondent’s opinions. | “Times,” proves. The Englisa church teaches the There’ is in Hungary a society called St. Stephen 
UnrrorirasLe Doctrines. | belief in a personal devil, just’ the same as the Roman. | Association, the tendency of which is rather ultramontane. 
The disaster at Santiago, Chili, has given rise to some | Ty, fact, the church, whether Catholic or Protestant, has Some weeks ago they published an Almanack, the pro- 
remarks in a leading article in the “ Times” which are | no choice in this matter. The doctrine of the person - | ceeds of the sale of which were to go towards the benefit 
of a far wider range than that assigned to them by the ality, of Shtaer, which in the Hebrew Scriptures i only | of the society. A poetaster, wishing to vent his spleen, 
writer, and to which I now wish to give the extensiom) , po1g figure of speech, a¢ts in tte Gospels so: prominent ; made an onslaught on the Jews in Hungary in doggrel 
due to them. Speaking of the awful doom of the vic-| , part that Christianity had to accept it as a dogma. | verse. As the press is now under martial law in Hun- 
tims burnt to death, the ** Times” continues ; _| Now by a happy inconsistency, to which I have alluded { gary, the military authorities in our city, unsolicited, 
All these women—these two thousand mothers, wives, and | Hefore ‘the English legislature allows the dogma, in our | confiscated the whole stock of the almanacks, amounting 
maidens—were allured there, by all the attractions that meet _ duys, He influence in practice. No English judge any | to five thousand. How wonderful are the changes 
longer condemns to death some deluded woman for her | wrought in a very short space of time in Austria! A few 
deep ‘thon vulgar and one upon which it is | fancied intercourse with the Evil One. Witches .| only military bands not unfrequently used to 
indeed ‘folly to-be wise.” All. these. women, mixed with life, | no longer burnt. But-at Rome, where this dogma is a enliven their performance by playing morceaux in deri- 
| bound by many daties, and immersed in many cares of their | reality, Mr. Home, the celebrated spiritualist, writes to | sion of the Jews, to the delight of the populace, as the 
|@ | own ot Heaven’s making, were drawn there, to be worked | the “ Times,” he had to make the following solemn de- Heb-Heb! Verily, there is a good time coming for 
up by numbefs, by glare of lights, by heat, by music, by claration to the inqui sition: | 
% priestly declamation of the most tropical temperature, to| y Nanicl Dunglas Home, do hereby solemnly declare and | The atrocious plot in Debreczin, reported in your 
recognize and glorify a doctrine more utterly abstract, | a ¥ow that Ihave notsold my soul to the Devil, nor have I on | Jast number, was discovered in a singular way. The 


recondite, and unavailable for example or guidance than the ‘sant of holding communication with 
 - nicest theological distinction on the nature of the Deity him-| 2 Geil One. pon Cee ee | conspirators fixed a price of five florins for every 


H | | | Jewish head, A simple peasant came to a co-religionist, 
self. To all of them it could have no practical bearing, | g ty 
‘ except as an intrusion into the mez: dengerou ground, or, 4 yee riage eegon subscribe to the above in the pre- who is father of ten | children, telling h aay that he had 
_ the most, a substitution of one object of worship for another. | sence of the chief of the Inquisition, and the original is now | [OW 8 good chance of earning fifty florins by killing his. 
3 - Now I should be very sorry indeed if any of your | in his possession at the Vatican. | children ; but as he knew him he would be satisfied with 
ag Christian readers were to take offence at any observa-| There is another remark in the extract from the | half the amount, and let his children live. The father of 
.—lUVxaX = tion I am going to make. God knows such is not my | atticle of the “ Times” which deserves some comment. | the children thanked the peasant for the offer of so_ 
intention. As I have no wish to convert our neighbours, The doctrine of the “Immaculate Conception,” the | good a bargain, telling him to come the followmg day. 
i and still less to render them dissatisfied wich any of | writer gives us to understand, cun have no other prac. Debreczin is a town of great importance, second only 
ag theirtenets, I should never comment on their doctrines, | tical bearing save ‘‘a substitution of one object of|to that of Pesth. It is the stronghold of staunch 
> i : in a publication chiefly intended for Jewish readers, did| worship for another.” I fully concur with him. Calvinism, and it seems that these worthies singled out 
— | a portion of these neighbours not incessantly meddle | Mariolatry in the Roman Catholic Church is fairly on | the Jews to expiate the crime committed by the French 
| aa with our affairs, assail our doctrines day after day, | the way of superseding the homage hitherto paid by the. Catholics, on the memorable St. Bartholomew, against 
intrude upon us their tenets, aad endeavour to work | Christian world to herSon. But why does the writer the Protestants, There are, however, happily for | 
‘ag upon’ the imagination of the weak-minded, by holding | stop here? Has not the Christian world transferred the | human nature, striking contrasts, as lately proved {by a 
— up to thein the terrors of everlasting damnation, | worship exclusively due to the Father from Him to the benevolent Christian gentieman In Segedin, who con- 
a unless they believe certain ‘incomprehensible doc-| Son? And if the Roman church in our days transfers cluded a contract with tyvo inn-keepers, one being a co- 
- trines,: certain ingenious speculations sprung from the its allegiance from one object of worship to another, she | religtonist, to provide good nourishing soup and bread 
fertile brains of hair-splitting Greeks, and which are} only follows the example set her by the ancient church, | daily for several morths to a hundred poor persons, 
diguified by the name of dogmas. While their attacks | which substituted Jesus for God. Can the church deny five-and-twenty of whom being poor brethren in faith. 
continue, defence becomes a sacred duty, and this I | this substitution? Is not the Christian world, if not in| A similar act of berevolence took place in Arad, a part 
will fearlessiy discharge, whenever opportuvity serves, theory, at least in practice, taught to show more honour | of our country in which the distress is most awful ; the 


OUR OCUMMUNAG WEERLY GOssIB% cotrmmested on by our papers as being of great interest, 
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and ‘as long as you open your colamns to me, how-/to the Begotten than the Begetter? Let any non-| municipality having established soup kitchens for the 
ever obnoxious my remarks may be to some of your| Christian enter a church, and he will: see with amaze- | poor, voted a certain sum to be distributed among our 
Christian readers, and distasteful, I am sorry to add, to! ment that at the name.of God not a single worshipper | poor, as they are not able, on religious grounds, to pat- 
not a few of your Jewish subscribers, lovers of quiet at| shows any marks of outward respect ; but at the name’| take of the charity with their Christian brethren. We 
any price, and who would prefer an ignominious peace | of Jesus every head bows. Let Christians believe that | have in our city also established soup kitchens for those 
to an honourable war—not of aggression, but of defence. | God, the Maker of heaven and earth, has given His | poor students who are attending the school for training 
Having premised these remarks, let me ask, why did| glory to another being. We Jews never can. We | teachers, the patron of which being our chief rabbi. A 
) the writer of the article in the “ Times” confine his | know He has declared He will never do so; we know | few days ago a grand concert was given in the theatre, 
censure to the newly sanctioned dogma of the ** Imma. | that He has declared that there is no other God besides | the proceeds of which were destined for that charity. . 
i culute Conception?” Is there no other dogma in the | Him, and that He has distinctly excloded all mysteries | Mr. Sonnenthal, a favorite court actor in Vienna, a 
} 


Christian religion referring to an equally ** inscrutable | from His Revelation by declaring, ‘‘ The hidden things | co-religionist, a native of our city, came down on pur- 
matter, ‘eep hidden from vulgar curiosity, and one | are the Lord’s, but the manifest ones for us and our | pose to assist in the concert. Four hundred and thirty 
whicl: it is indeed ‘ folly to be wise ?'”? Take the dogma | children for ever.” Is any thinking Jew prepared to children of our poor visiting our schools, were a few 
of the Incarnation, not resting spon inferential evidence | exchange his pure and simple tenets for the incompre- | weeks ago provided with warm winter clothing. 

, and the commen consent of the Church Catholic, but dis- | hensible, purposeless, and inconsistent dogmas of| Iam very happy to report that there is no laek of 
tinctly laid down in the Gospel. Wherein does it | Christianity? our of 
_ differ from that imposed upon the Roman Church b hs ae ighly intellectual Dr. Heinrich Pollak, the subject o 

the reigning Pope > Is the Tmmaculate Conception : : HUN GARY.—VARIETIES, which was ‘* Longevity,” which was listened to with great 
_ doctrine more “utterly abstract, recondite, ard una- We have received the following communication from | attention, was followed by those of several other gentle- 
GF ~-vailable for example or guidance” than the Incarna- | Ur Pesth correspondent: men, and will continue during the winter season, in the 
4 tion ? Let our matrons not be shocked at the question, 10 THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. rooms of the Magyar Egylet, whose president, Dr. 
3 and let them not ery out Blasphemy—for I solemnly| At the annual general meeting of the members of the | Rozsay, the founder of the institution, has just been 
_ disclaim any such intention, and only write to point out Association for the Encouragement of Handicrafts and honoured with being elected a member of the Hungarian 
_ to my. co-religionists the nature of the doctrines inces- Agricultural Porsuits among our Poor in Hungary,| Academy of Sciences. He isthe first Jew to whom the 
> santly cried up, and without intermission urged upon which was recently held, Mr. Jacob Kern, the president, | gates of that sanctuary will now be opened ;—our 
- their attention, under the penalty of eternal perdition— | to whose philanthropic exertions the institution may be | academicians were rather slow, but better late than 
4 - Jet me ask our matrons, suppose the account of the | &4id to owe its existence, was In the ebair. The worthy } never. | | | 
Incarnation were not found in the Gospel, suppose a gentleman mA very able and impressive speech stated Recently there was published in the ‘‘ Magyar Israe 
similar story were fourd in a profane author—say | Very Interesting data concerning the working of the in- | elita” a letter from Countess Bathyany tothe Rev. Dr. 
Shakespeare--would they allow their daughters to read | 8titution, the beneficial results which have arisen there- Zipser, requesting him to inform her how she could get 
¢ the play containing it, would they permit their hus- from since its establishment. Four hundred and fifty | the * Jewish Chronicle” in which Dr. Zipser’s ** Sermon 
|e | bands or sons to read aloud to them this imaginary ; PeTsons who, | but for this institution, would have re- | on the Mount” was reproduced in English, as she and 
4 | play? Again, I ask, what usefal purpose, moral, reli- mained in abject ignorance and sloth, became usefal several friends of hers, one of whom being the nephew 
i. gious, or intellectual, can be served by the evangelists members of the community. There exists also a re-| of Earl Russell, are very anxious to read it, their atten- 
_ minute description of the Holy Ghost’s most incompre- | Serve fund for assisting a few individuals after the | tion being drawn to that sermon by the perusal of 

7% - hensible operation, the effect of which was the Incarna- | &*Piration of their apprenticeship to agriculturists, in | Renan’s “ Life of Jesus.” How great is the attraction | 
ie tion ? But, on the other hand, this useless description the event of their wishing to start for themselves, At | of prestige ! Those who never cared about religious 

has served to remind the unbeliever of a number of institution simuar to ours had been established several ‘matters, and least of all, continental ladies, are now 

similar stories which we read ‘in Greek and Roman | Years ago In Arai; one more 18 on the point of being craving for that forbidden fruit.* Siem 
authors, of the periodical incarnations which were said to established in Debreczin, where several hundred pereons |. 
— buve taken place in Egypt, and of Indian avatars, all | met lately for that purpose. The predilection for pedling 
of which represent the conceptions and births of gods, | #2¢ hawking, laid to the charge of our poor, he said, 

Nay, more, this very description has, in coarse, unbe- thanks to this institution, is now considerably on the 

a _ lieving minds, given rise to imputations on the fair fame decrease. | Cheering as these ~— ie M. ops yet | cell of gas previously ina tinker's shop, belonging to @ 
of her whom our neighbours delight in designating as | considers them insufficient, regard being the | member of our persuasion. One morning the poor Man. 
oi. the Mother of God—impatationa which I unhesitatingly Rreat increase of our people, a being re our 2Un: | coming to open his shop as usual, smelt a very strong 
denounce as base calumnies, and to which only refer dred J ewish Uni ties smell ; it being dark, he lighted a match, Immediately 
because their existence is a historical fact, and which ber of similar ONG the explosion was heard, with a sound as though a 
4a would never have arisen but for this abstruse doctrine, country for enabling our ha to case t a vee he canon had beez fired, shattering several hundred window — 
 “wnavailable for example or guidanced Is any mem- trades and | | panes in {the adjoining streets,j throwing large stones 
a4 ber of the Jewish community prepared to exchange the therto the case. M. strongly Urge from the wall a great distance. Collections are now 
simple and pure tenets of his religion for doctrines of members of the association that leave should be given | being made for the poor bereft. widows. | 
the kind characterised by me ? oy. | to its committee to make an appeal to all pee tet | Iam, your most obedient servant, : 
speak of doctrines, not a doctrine, for if you could | the country for their aid, in order-to extend t | | Lorws. 
spare me the necessary space I should have no difficulty benefits of the institution. | , 6, Promenade Gasse, Pest, 1st Feb., 1864. | 
:n showing that the doctrine of the “ Trinity,” and in Our ancestors, he said, when posssessors ofacountry| __ | — 
fact nearly every other Christian doctrine, is equally they could call their own, were not only not averse to} + 4 copy of the letter of the Countess was forwarde | to us, 
‘utterly abstract, recondite, and unavailable for ex- physical labour, but their principal pursuits were agri-| and we at the time informed the sender that Dr. Zipser’s 
ample or guidance” that there is not the slightest cultural, as proved by various passages in the Bible ; “Sermon on the Mount” was appended to Bethune English’s 
tendency in them to make the believer in them better, they were enjoined to bring as offerings the first fruits | “ Grounds of Christianity Examined,” frequently advertised in 
more moral and spiritual than the unbeliever, while | f the field, the firstlings of large and small cattle. Our | our columns.—Ed. J. C. sig 
ticir tendeney to contract the heart and mind of the | ®*8¢s in post-biblical ages inculcated physical labour as ah = et 
believer, to narrow his sympathies and fanaticise his of paramount importance as we find in Pirke Aboth:| ye Asrronomicat Tasres or Kinc ALPHONso;Z 


soul, is self-evident. I speak of tendencies, and DY, TIN MN | —Alphonso’s love for astronomy is well-known. It is 

_ realities, for fortunately there are countervailing circum- =SNOD. But when dispossessed of their land, and| said that he spent 400,000 ducats for manuscripts to 

stgaces in Christianity—well understood in Christian | scattered in all. corners of the world, threatened at every | perfect this science. However, the astronomical tables 

practices, but not dostsines—which to a considerable | moment with expulsion, they were naturally compelled | bearing his name were not his work, but others’ labor. 

& extent neutralise the mischief which the dogmas are| to have recourse to the more precarious pursuits of | Eichhoro, in his “‘ Geschichte der Literatur” (History 

caleulated to cause; and the majority of thinking | trade. of Literature), vol 2, page 355, informs the reader that 
Christians, moreover, are in their religious conduct. In the progress of civilisation, governments having | the king supported an. astronomical society at Toledo, 
guilty of inconsistencies which control the actions of | everywhere become more just towards us, we are, thank | over which a Jew, Rabbi Isaac Ibn Sid presided, which ~ 

their more blindly believing, impetuous brethren. Whi- | God, in a better position to resume these pursuits which | was the actual author of the astronomical tables 

_ ther consistent Christianity, seneaquentiat in all its! our ancestors so much cherished. This speech was | ascribed to the king.—/sraelite. 


A sad accident took place in our city; six lives of 
co-religionists were lost by a gas explosion, caused by the 
neglect of the gas company, who were requested several 
times to have the meter repaired, as there was a strong 
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“LET Us TRY TO BE HAPPY. 


- ‘Yet us'try to be happy! we may if we will 
Find some pleasure in life to o’erbalance the ill; 
There was never an evil if well understood, 
But what, rightly managed, would turn to a good. 
If we were but as ready to look to the light 
As we are to sit moping because it is night, ; 
We should own it a truth, both in word and in deed, 
‘That who tries to be happy is sure to suceeed. . ’ 


Let us try to be happy, some shades of regret 
Are sure to hang round, which we cannot forget; — 

There are times when the lightest of spirit must bow 
And the sunniest face wear cloud on‘its brow ; 

We must never bid feelings, the purest and best, 
To lie blunted and cold in our bosoms at rest ; 

But the deeper our griefs the greater our need, 

To try to be happy, lest other hearts bleed, 


Oh! try. to be happy! it is not for long, | 
We shall cheer on each other by counsei or song ; 
Jf we make the best use of our time that we way, 
‘Phere is much we may do to enliven the way. 
. Jet us only in earnestness, each do our best— 
Before God and our conscience, and trust for the rest ; 
Still taking this truth, both in word and in deed, 
That who tries to be happy is sure to succeed.” 


A CHRISTMAS -DAY IN A JEW’S” 
HOUSE. 
(Concluded from our last.) 


It was near Easter time, and tribulation came to the 
house of Noawi and Abraham Myers in the shape of a 
bad debt. The treasury of the Theatre Royal Squash- 
borough had collapsed, and the manager was indebted 
to Mr. Myers no less a sam than nine pounds and some 
shillings. Mr. Myers had calculated upon this money 
to buy stock for his Easter orders, and having scant 
‘credit himself he saw only ruin in the loss of his money 
and the impossibility of carrying on his business, ‘The 
few valuables he possessed when sold or pawned did not 
meet the difficulty, and he was on the point of abandon- 
ing the construction of several pairs of ‘* pink: fairies” 
and ‘“‘ blue pages’ when a real Fairy came into his dark 


. dirty workshop (the only dirty place about the house) 


in the graceful form of Dumple Maul. 

Two pounds! Only two pounds would enable him 
to go to work and maintain his proud position of fancy 
bootmaker tothe Theatre Royal Drury Lane. 

He could hardly believe his eyes when he saw Miss 
Matildy bring forth from asmall purse two glittering 


pieces of gold and place them on his lapstone, saying— | 


‘¢Mr. Myers, you have been so kind to me in many | 
wavs, helping me so often that you must let me help you | 
alittle in return. That money I have.saved by sixpences 
and shillings for a very solemn, sacred purpose, and I 
am sure you.willrepay me when you can.” 

‘J can! I will, Miss Matildy,” said the dirty little 
Jew, his tears almost washing his face quite clean. 
“y think I know what the money is for, and I would 
die—starve myself to pay it back to you.” 

So the fairy held out her pretty white hand, and the 
gnome took it between his own dirty paws and pressed 
it to the leather apron which covered his heaving bosom. 

Oh, how exacting was old Myers that Easter time! 
No credit to page or fairy on any account (except to 
one young girl whose mother was sick), and he had 
been heardto threaten an advance of sixpence a pair if 
he were only asked to take-'a moiety on account. Poor 
little fellow! he scarcely rested until he had repaid 
those two pounds into the sacred treasury, and with 
interest—a gratitude never to be exhanstea. 

The money was not needed until the last month of 


year, and then t'e psor artist took a farewell gaze at 


Myers. 


his old easel:and his young daughfevr’s face and closed 
his eyes indeath. Before he was borne away to rest by 
tle side of his wife the Sacred Treasury was emptied— 
quite emptied—of its contents, as the undertaker was 
‘‘.aman who had had losses,” and cared not to have 
more. 

‘Drop the curtain and shut in the graveyard, and raise 
it again to the merry Pantomime ! - 


Why had Mrs. Bellair called Mathilde” into her 


own room and been so long in conference with her? 


Well if ever! not twelve months in the profession and | 


going to be Columbine! | | 
Such was the fact. The grace and intelligence 


displayed by pretty Dumple had obtained for her this 
distinction and profitable engagement, as it was usual at | 


that time to pay the principal pantomimists a guinea a 
night in consequence of the great exertion reqnired from 


them. Six guineas a week during the run of the 
Pantomime ! 


“May it run forever, Miss Matildy,” cried Mr. 
May you get as rich as you deserve to be, and 
then you needn’t envy the Bank of England, my dear! 
Only te think! Columbine your first season, as one 


may say! Who would have thought it the day——” 


The dirty little Jew paused suddenly, and seo Dumple 


finished his speecii. 


‘* When you saw a young gitl with a sad face looking 


- for help from some one, and your kind heart under- 


stood her want and came to offer the aid she needed; 
who would have thought that she would have come to 
this good fortune and have had her first kind friend 
still beside her to be made as happy as she is herself by 


the news ?” 
The fairy hand was again in the paws of the gnome,” 


who, baving wiped his lips on his leathern apron kissed 
_ the pretty white fingers more than once. | 


? 


Noami Myers bad become quite a friend to Dumple 
Maul, and knew all her little anxieties and pleasant 
thoughts, and the condition of the empty purse also. 


“ What’s that matter,” said Mr. Myers, who, won- 


é derful to “relate, had arrived. ac a state of semi- 


cleanliness, having been asked to tea twice in one week 
in. Miss Matildy’s room, where Naomi had been at work 
‘(gratis) for ‘Dumple—*‘what’s that matter! “Miss 
Matildy shan’t stand for nothing! She shall look “the 


| Naomi ? 
| You'll want two pair 0’ fleshings, and such shoes you | 


| Hopera! Satin thick as a board, and fitting yoor pretty 
| much? No. 

‘| Saturday ; and on the Wednesday preceding it, Dample 
| obtained permission from the theatre to make it, she 
when I had calied upan—Naomi—in the morning ; and 


| more, she had invited me, with Dumple’s kind permis- 


| covered with silver spangles, and short enough to 


| set. off to the greatest advantage Mr. Myers’s very best 


| 


wherever pleasure is pain is certaia not to be far off,” 
and so it was to be with poor Dumple. 


hrm-a pretty pleasant wife and:four 


| beautifullest Columbine that’s ever sai seen, and I 
| knows where there’s some loveliest wreaths that’s to be 
| had cheap for ready money.” 


_ “ Ah, ready money ! ready money !” 
““That’g to be had too, Miss Matildy. ,Ain’t it, 
hink how you trusted me once on a time. 


shall have! Fifteen shillings a pair I charge to the 


foot, miss, like a kid glove. Don’t you fidget about 
nothing.” 


Could Dump'e decline all this kindness, needing it so 
The approaching Christmas Day would fall on a 


having nothing to do at the theatre, was to try on her 
Columbine’s dress at her own lodgings, Naomi having 


being very skilful in such matters. | 


How had I known this? Why Naomi had told me so 


sion, to be 
effect. 


Never was Colambine half so lovely 1 The delicate 
pink shirt, hooped up, displayed a gauze petticoat 


present in the evening to judge of the general 


disclose two of the prettiest feet in the world, and which 


handiwork. Her beautiful face, glowing with excite- 
ment, was surmounted by one of those ‘“ loveliest 
wreaths” of which we have heard, and any one who 
had. gazed upon the graceful being must have envied the 
happy harlequin. (The doctor’s wife was fairly angry 
at this glowing description of Dumple, the columbine, 
and some.of us thought her very ill-natured, despite’ 
sg buxom locks. ‘The doctor only laughed and went 

‘Some cheerful-minded philosopher has said, ‘ that 


During the next 
day’s rehearsal she trod upon a loose trap on the stage 
and sprained one of her ankles, to the consternation of | 
the manager. and the distress of all in the broad court. 


Tue Siege or Hampurc.—The Germans lately 
lebrated the fiftieth anniversary of the Battle of Leipsig, 
which freed them from French domination. On this 
occasion a pamphlet was published at Hamburg, under the 
title of “* The Siege of Hamburg in 1813-14, in reference 
to the Israelites,” in which the author, who was secretary 
to the committee formed for the relief of certain poor Jews 
then expelled from Hamburg, gives an account of the 
general treatment experienced by the Jewish inhabitants, 
during and after the siege, at the hands of their Christian 
fellow-citizens, One cannot read without indignation the 
details exhibiting the bigotry of the burghers of the city 
in those days. The Jews of Hamburg then nuo@bered 
about 6,239 souls, which is about half o° their present 
population. When, in 1811, the Freuch took possession 
of the city, the Jews were at once emancipated. Never- 
theless they took a very active part in the war of libera- 
tion, and participated in all the measures for the overthrow. 
of the enemy. The distress of the Jews daring the siege 
of the city, eecupied by the French and attacked by the 
Germans, was very great. Most Jewish families in a 
position to do so fled—only the poor remained behind ; 
but even of these all those were expelled who id not 
possess the means of laying in provisions until the Ist of 


| July. The congregational funds, moreover, had been laid 


‘hold of by the French. The poor retired to Altona, but, 
being without means and without food, their misery was 
terrible. Typhus raged fearfully; 700 persons were 
carried off by sickness, So bigoted was the general 
committee that it refused to the Jewish committee an ade- 
quate share in the general relief fund, raised for the 
benefit of all fugitives. ‘This general committee was guilty 
of a still meaner action. The Jews of London had sub. 
scribed among themselves the munificent sum of £5,000 
for their distressed co-religionists in Altona; but by some 
error in the addregs of the letter the money got in'd the 
hands of the general committee, whith refused to hand it 
to the Jews, for whom it was de&tined. At last the siege 
came toanend. The survivors were enabled to return to 
Hamburg, and by their liberated fellow-citizens deprived 
of the rights-which the French conquerors hed granted. 
Such was the first use made by the free Hamburgers of 
their regained liberty. It took nearly fifty years, and 


I had the responsibility of attending that ankle, and, 
knowing how many bright hopes would fail to be real- | 
ized, guessing, also, how much after-care would come | 
if Dumple should be incapacitated from exertion, I 
would have given all I then possessed to have been 
spared the case, 

Dumple bore her misfortune, as she had borne her 
other troubles, most bravely, her greatest uneasiness 
being caused by the inconvenience she feared she was 
causing Mr. Myegs, who had provided "the ready | 
money.” | 

‘Don’t mention it, my dear Miss Matildy, don’t 
think of me, but—it won’c*matter a great deal—I don't | 
think anybody wil! press me for the little I owe, and 
[ shall only work the harder—but I won't believe you 
won't appear. Mr. Doctor won’t let you not get well, 
will you, sir?” 


| 


be able to assume her new character, but, secretly, I 
had hope that she would do so’ and I neglected 
shamefully two chronic patients, who were annui ies to 
my employer, to attend to that pretty injured ankle. 
To make matters rather worse, the undertaker had heard 
of the accident, and, fearing for the small balance due 
to him for Mr. Maul’s funeral, wrote to poor Dumple 


I could not promise confidently that Dumple would | 


repeated and hard struggles, before the Jews could ebtain 
again the position which the French had conceded them. 
We need scarcely add that at this moment the Jews of 
Hamburg are fully emancipated. 


JewisH MATHEMATICIANS. Among .the prominent 
Hebrew mathematicians of modern time are not only 
Mayer Hirsch, Professor Uager, Professor Sterr, an! 
Israe! Hayim Slominski, but also Abraham Srern, the 
inventor of the celebrated calculating apparatus. This man 
was born at Hrubischow, in Poland, in the year 1759, 
and died in 1842, being a member of the Polish Aca lemy 
of Science. He was highly esteemed by all the scientific 
men of Poland as one of the greatest mathematicians and 
profoundest thinkers. He struggled all his lifetime with 
want and poverty, as he was too proud to receive charity 
from his numerous friends and admirers, and he could not 
obtain a: public office in Russia or Poland because he was a 
Jew.—Tsraelite. 


Tree Worsuie.—Al! the most ancient accounts 
agree that long before there were temples and churches 
trees and sacred groves were the spots in which religious 
rites were carmied on; and the great rainless belt of coun- 
try which stretches east and west of Arabia, intersected 
longitudinally by the Nile, the Red Sea and the Persian 
Gulf, the headquarters of monotheism seems to ave 


and demanded an order on the treasury for the small 
sim coming to her for salary. Mr. Myers, most 
unselfishly and indignantly, insisted upon Dumple’s 
compliance with this request, and when Ciristmas Day 


broke it found the poor dancér lame and penniless, © 


I did not suspect all this at the time, for I was young 
and thoughtless, and Mr. Myers and Naomihad invited 
me to take my Christmas dinner in Dumples room, as 


they had conciuded that the great holiday which’ 


Christians make of Christmas Day ougbt ngt to be 
passed in loneliness and sorrow by the good lodger whom 
they both loved so much. | 

Just before the hour appointed for dinner, Mr. Myers, 
as clean as he could make himself entered the room, 
followed by Naomi, each bearing asmall basket. ~ 

‘* Here we are, Miss Matildy,” exciaimed Mr. Myers, 
opening his basket; ‘‘here’s two pound of roast beei 
from the best cookshop anyways near Common Garden, | 
and here’s alump of plum-pudden, all over reasons, 
and would do Mr. Rothschild good to look at it; and 


here’s browny p%tatoes and greens, and mustard-rale 


Durham mustard cos I tasted it—and here’s Mr. Doctor 
as invited. You not have a Christmas dinner on Christ- 
mas Day! I wever heard of such a thingy, and we'll eat 
it. together, and.so. God bless us all with charity!” 

Yes, Abraham Myers, dirty as- you generally were, 
there was a bright soul burning within you, and there 
were good angels about your house on the day I ate 
my Christmas dinner within it. = 

Rest and great professional skill (hem!) overcame 
the trifling sprain (for trifling it proved to be) whieh 
had eaused so much anxiety and brief sorrow, ard on 
Boxing Night our Columbine’s success was nothing 
short of ‘‘ triumphant ” (see the public papers). 


Since that day, however, sbe has never partaken of 
a Chistmas dinner but at my table, as some of you may 
had heard ‘before, and which I now declare with 
thankfalness, for such a good wife as Dumple Maul has 
been.’ 


Grace, and he had bought the practice when his prede- 
cessor retired and-came to live among us, bringing with 


‘How. stupid not to have guessed this at once: . 


Of course! The name of the Doctor's wife was} 


been an early, if not the earliest, stronchold of tree- 
In these cquntries, where large tracts of 
parched-ap land alternate with oases, with refreshiag 
springs and vegetation, God seemed to manifest himself 
chiefly in twoways, in the sun and the date-palm. 
Henee the adoration of the sun andthat ofthe date- 
palm went hand in hand. The palm was of incalculable 
value to the inhabitants of those regions, and has 
peculiarities of a singular description, some of them 


again, andthe tree must die; if the leaves are removed 


| chey will no more be replaced than would human hands 


or feet. The fibres cover the trunk as hair does a man. 
Its growth is erect, and there are two sexes, without the 
union of which no progeny can be expected. No wonder 
that such a tree, the produce of which ina region of 
aridity supplied. man with nearly all his wants, was 


object of worship. ‘The most ancient name of the date- 
palm is EI, identical with that of God, and signifying 
the powerful. Afterwards, whe» tree-worship began to 


spread to countries where the date palm was not iadi- . 
genous, the name was transferred to other trees, andihus~ 


became a generic one. This is the reason why the 
translators and commentators of the Old Testament 


from El, also pronounced [!. Tue leading tree of Greece 
was the oak, which, as pre-emioently sacred to Zeas, 
received the highesthonours. Amongst many Teutonic 
paste the oak was the principal tree, andas the name 
was not given to it from the strength of its wood, for 
which we chiefly value it, but om acconnt of its fruit 
having the shape of an egg (etymologically, egz, eye 
and oak are the same); and as the egg, from havieg no 
beginning and no end, became the symbol of eternity, 
it is not onlikely that this circumstance may have 


influenced the selection of the oak for the privcipal 


‘sacred tree of the Teutonic nations.—R. C, A. Prior. 


Cansiz¥.— Exammation.—{The 
ion assembled at the school-room, Synagogue Cham- 


shaied by man. If its head is cut off it never grows 


regarded with feelings of gratitude and became the — 


render K! Els, Allon, and the other formsderived from 
El, oak, terebinth, ash, beech, lime, &c. The Greco-~ 
Latin word Ilex, or Ilax, for oak, was probably derived | 


members of the Cardiff 
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“DONTEN rs oF PRESENT NUMBER. 


JEWISH CHRONICLE, ADVERTISEMENT | 
DEPARTMENT 


_ Public Companies and Societies—Five Shillings for the first 
seven lines, and Sixpence for each succeeding one,—a line consists 
of about ten words. 

Births, Marriages, and Deaths—Not exceeding seven lines, Three 


: Shillings and Sixpence. The announcements of deaths with black 


borders are charged double. All family announcements are pub- 
lished the same week, if received at the office on Thursday, not 
later than 4 o'clock p.m. 

Resolutions of any kind, as well as. addresses, can be inserted 
only when paid for as advertisements. 

Trade Advertisemerts—Not exceeding seven lines Three Shil- 
lings and Sixpence. A considerable reduction on Contracts for 
all such Advertisements, according to the number of Insertions. 

Table and double-column matter charged extra. . 

For Advertisements inserted over the Leader and in the body of 
the Paper the charzc i isa third more than the scale 


NOTICES ‘CORRESPONDENTS. 
Songs of Zion.—Declined, with our best thanks. 
Subscriptions to the ‘Jewish Chronicle and Hlebrew Observer ’:— 
_ Mr, J. Hollander, Liverpool, up to May 5, 1864, 4s. Dr. Mason, 

Ponteland, up to March 31, 1564, 4s. 6d. Mr. W. Samuel, Li- 
verpool, up to Dec. 31, 1863, 4s. Mr. T. Scott, Ramsgate, up to 
March 81, 1864, 4s. 
Communications received on Thursday cannot be noticed the same 
week. 


U nauthenticated communications, whatever their contents, can not 


be noticed. 
Letters not prepaid cannot be taken in. 


CALENDAR FOR THE ENSUING WERK, 


‘Sabbath commences at 4.30. 


Sat. {| 6 {Sabbath closes at5.57. 
mae 4 Portion, Ex. xxv. 1 till xxvii, 20 
| |Haphtarab, 1 Kings v. 
The Hetwish Ohrantele, 


Mebrew Observer, 
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SPAIN AND THE JEWS. 
[FIRST ARTICLE. | 


There is an incident growing out from the events which 
have given rise to the Mission to Moroced which deserves 
special attention, At the last meeting of the Board of 
Deputies a member moved that Sir Moses Montefiore, 
availing himself of the favourable disposition of the Spanish 
Court, should be requested on his way back to visit again 
Madrid, in order to solicit the repeal of the decree which 
banished the Jews in 1492, and which has ever since 
remained in force. The motion was not supported ; not 


because the Board did not acknowledge the importance of | 


the subject, or lacked the zeal necessary for engaging in 


go momentous an undertaking, but for other reasons stated 


by us at the time, the weight of which has no doubt been 
perceived by every one of our readers. The matter, 


: however, i is too important to be lost sight of, or not to 
deserve a full discussion, 


us, before all, the mover of this pres 


position on the happy idea of having directed the attention 
of the Anglo-Jewish community to the subject, and the 


‘Board. on the excellent spirit in which it received the 
“4 This spirit is one of the most 
hopeful eigns in the Board, and an earnest of future exer- | 
tions, when the right time for the movement shall have 


motion and discussed it. 


come. Let us, secondly, state that there is no body in 


‘Israel from which efforts of this kind would come with 
more grace than the Board of Deputies of British Jews. 
“central authority “of the “Anglo-Jewish community | 
would thus repay to Spain the debt contracted by the 


English Hebrew when a Jew of Spanish descent cpened 
to them England, then as firmly closed agains: his race as 
now is the country whence he derived his origin. It is now 
two hundred and nine years since Menasseh ben Israel, 
the most influential Jew of his age, appeared as a peti- 
tioner at the Court of the Protector, soliciting permission 


_ for his brethren in faith to establish themselves again in 


England, whence they had then -been banished about 
three hundred and seventy-two years. England’s Jews 
have, during the two centuries of peace, happiness, and 
increasing prosperity, failed to betoken their gratitude to 


the memory of the man whose zeal, wisdom, exertions, 


and sacrifices have re-opened to them a home such as 


_ enjoyed by no other section of Israel. The most graceful 
monument which the Anglo-Jewish community could raise 
_ jm honour of the rabbi whose Jove to his God and his 
- people filled his whole being would be to imitatethe noble 


| taxes on subjects on Iberian soil. 
| shish, which undoubtedly traded to modern Cadiz, might | 


| 


example which he bequeathed to hee—te open Spain for’ 
them, even as he did England. | 

No doubt we should have the right to ask of Spain 
the repeal of this iniquitous decree as an act of justice. 
The wrong committed by her, and for which reparation 
has been witbheld but too long, is flagrant enough. 
We do not base this condemnation cn the violation of the 
laws of charity and toleration, since these have only been 
admitted in comparatively modern times, but on historical 
rights which have been recognised among every nation 
the moment it began to place itself on a legal 
basis. The settlement of the Jews in Spain was more 
ancient than that of the'r masters the Visigoths. Centu- 
ries before the latter subjected the country to their sway 
Jewish colonies were established in all directions, enjoying 
all the rights and immunities possessed by the rest of the 
population. We do not want to lose ourselves in the haze 
of remote ages. King Solomon may or may not have levied 
The vessels of Tar 


or might not have carried Jewish settlers to Spain. Ne- 
buchadnezzar, when he besieged Jerusalem, might or 
might not have been assisted by a King of Iberia, and 
might or might not have conceded to his ally a number of 
Jewish prisoners as a portion of the booty. We can afford 
to treat all these accounts as legends, devoid of all his- 
torical basis. There still remains enough to prove that 
Jews had their permanent home in Spain long before the 
wave of Gothic irruption had swept Enrope from east to 
west. One of the Herodian princes was by Tiberius sent 
into exile to Spain; and another, in enumerating the 
countries in which Jews were settled, makes mention of 


the same country. When the Goths took possession of it 


they found there large, ancient, and flourishing Jewish 
communities, with which they lived on friendly terms, 
while they continued in the Arian ‘‘ heresy.” It was only 
after they embraced the doctrine of Rome that that fierce 
hatred to the Jews broke oxt which culminated in their 
cruel expulsion in 1492. The decree of banishment does 
not charge them with systematic disobedience to existing 
laws, or with crimes, as was the case at their expulsion 
from England and France, but simply. orders them, 
in the very words of the edict, to quit the country, 
“Seeing that the Jews of our States induce many 
Christians to embrace Judaism, particularly the Nobles 
of Andalusia, for this they are banished, under the 
severest penalties.’ If priority of * possession, a long 
and uninterrupted tenure, and a strict compliance with 
the conditions thereof, can secure the claims to rights 
possessed and the property held, surely the expul- 
sion of the Jews of Spain cannot be defended on any code 
of laws then acknowledged by any European nation. 


| Their right to remain in the country rested ona basis 


quite different from that of the conquered Moors. These 
had come as invaders. It was the law of the sword to 
which they had appealed. And when the fortune of war, 
after a long and protracted struggle, turned against them, 
it might have been highly impolitic to expel en industrious 
and hard-working population; but this expulsion could 


hardly be represented as a violation of time-honoured and 
sacred rights. These Moors, moroever, formed a compact 
mass, settled in districts exclusively inhabited by them; 


spoke as their vernacular a language of their own; had 


sympathies in antagonism to the aspirations, the social 
and intellectual life of the majority of their fellow-subjects; 
bore with ill-suppressed rage the yoke of their vonqueross ; 
and ardently looked forward for succour to their co-reli- 
gionists on the opposite coast, in order to renew the 
contest; and wrest once more the dominion from the hands 
of their Christian masters. 


How different were the feelings of the Jews! No 


| political design on the country which sheltered them had 


ever entered their minds Their fondest hopes and highest 
aspirations were of a religious nature. In Spain they 
had so completely identified themselves with the national 
sentiments, were so spread over the whole country, and so 
ntimately connected with all classes of the population, had 
so entered into all its social ramifications and all relations 
of life,. so completely mastered the language of the country, 
and so profoundly imbued themsélves with its literature, 
that except in their religious practices they were not dis-_ 
tinguishable from the rest of the inhabitants by any cha- 
racteristics of their own. Spanish historians themselves, 
by no means friendly to the Jewish race, have specified a 
number of Jews who charmed the popular ear by the easy 
flow of their pleasing verses; who smoothened and en- 
riched their mother-tongue by their various and useful 
prose compositions ; who excelled in the academies as 
successful teachers of philosophy, mediéine, and astro- 
nomy ; who, as indispersable interpreters between the 
East and the West, imported into Europe by their trans- 
lations the germs of science, which subsequently took root. 
in the new soil and yielded precious fruit; who faithfully 


and intelligently served princes and nobles, and by their 
activity and industry rendered themselves useful to all 
classes of the population. Indeed, at the time when the 
terrible blow fell upon the Spanish Jews, there were 
among them such a mighty vital principle, such extraor- 
dinary mental activity, and such a degree of intellectuality, 
to constitute them who long had formed the 


‘social reforms. 


of the J ewish race the leaven which mented 
the sluggish mass of their brethren whithersover their lot 
cast them ; and again, there was in them such an intense 
incarnation of Spanish thought and Spanish feeling as to 
retain hold of all their affections, all their ideas and asso- 
ciations, generations after they had lost all hope of again 
treading the cherished soil which sheltered the cradles 
and graves of their ancestors, and with which their highest. 
glory and deepest abasement, the memories of their 
greatest happinsss and most crushing disasters, were 
intimately connected. But it is not on the high ground 
of right and justice alone that we can plead the cause of 
the Jews and urge the repsal of an iniquitous decree, 
which brought on 170,000 innocent families—this was 
about the number of the exiled households according to 
the Spanish historian Mariana—calamities not equalled 
since the overthrow of Bether by Hadrian. There is the 
lower one of sound policy, and, what is identical with it, 
oi common sense, which points in the same direction. 

No Spaniard will deny that soon after this ruthless 
expulsion of the Jews the first symptoms of national decay 
manifested themselves in his country. The visible down- 
ward career began with Philipp II. The countryinto the lap 
of which the new world poured its treasures in an incessant 
stream became poorer year after year. The country 
whose Gouzalvos, Cortezs, Pizarros, and Alvas, had struck 
the world with admiration and terror, at last sank down. 
into a second, if not third-rate power, hardly of any 


‘account among the European Great Powers. And step by 


step, as Spain retrogaded, England advanced. They were 
the two buckets, in the well of which the one rose as the 
O'her descended. Spain’s silver ships served to enrich 
English gallantry and enterprise. Now although we are 
fully convinced of the truth of the prediction to Abraham, 
‘*And I will bless them that bless thee, and curse them 
that curse thee,” yet we are not prepared to maintain that 
the rapid decay of Spain soon after the banishment of the 
Jews was a special Divine chastisement for this crime, or 
that it was the sole cause of the decline ; for we are well 
aware that this retrogression was owing to a combination 
of causes. But what we are prepared to maintain is, that 
the human mind is not a work of mosaic, composed of a 
number of pieces artificially joined together, or a ray that 
in the prism may be resolved into various differing 
elements, but rather a thoroughly uniform, homogeneous 
energy of the soul, differing in effect according to the 
nature of the substance subject to its operations. A mind 
that is bigoted in religious matters cannot conceive any 
large ideas in art, science, politics, or in fact in any other 
direction in the domain of the spirit. In proportion as 
the mind of the Spaniard was fanaticised in religious 
matters, the range of its vision became narrowed on every 
side. A bigot in religion, he became short-sighted in 
polities and contracted in every other respect. The 
spr:..gs of his energies dried up, his courage failed, every 
higher aspiration was dragged down, and his yery spiritual 
sinews shrank within his soul. The giant of Charles V. 
became the pigmy of Philipp 1V. But, on the other 
hand, as the political horizon of the Englishman widened, 
as the superior minds of his nation and its discoverers 
opened out to him new vista of literature, science, and new. 
regions, so his religious bigotry abated apace, his intellectual 
and with them his physical resources increased, a new life 
awoke in him, a mighiy vital principle worked in him,and 
he grew and grew in every direction, until he became a 
Colossus, with one gigantic foot on this side of the Atlantic 
and the other on the other side of the Pacific. 
If Spain, therefore, is awaking to the sense of her 
former degradation, if she is really intent upon regaining at 
least a portion of the lost ground, if she wishes again to 


take her place by the side of the leading nations of the 


World, she cannot remain satisfied with political, civil, and 
The mind admits of no dualism. No 
political, ne civil, and no social progress is possible without 
a corresponding movement in the domain of religion. The 
world cannot and never will believe in the political re- 
surrection of a nation so long as it remains in religious — 
deadness. Such a nation may be galvanised into an imi- 

tation of life, but cannot possess within itself a vital — 
principle of its own. Let Spain, therefore, not deceive 
herself; the world she never can. Her true policy to 


‘show that she has really qualified herself for the part of a 


civilised nation is to exhibit that religious toleration which 

is the characteristic of a truly progressive mental state. 
If, therefore, the repeal of the decree of the expulsion of 
the Jews would be an act of right and justice, and a 


‘Teparation of a great wrong committed, it is equally coun- 


selled by sound policy and common sense. But as nations, 
like individuals, are unfortunately in their actions as much 
governed by vague feelings, by prejudice and groundless 
hatred, as by abstract justice and common sense, it will 
become necessary to discuss in how far, in the case of 
Spain, the former set of motives counteract, or perhaps 
even counterbalance, the latter; and to this discussion the 
leading article in our next shall be devoted. 


FraNcE.—THE Sanitary Boarp.—Frence has 
council for the preservation and promotion of the public 
health. This Board is this year presided over by one of 
the most eminent physicians, a Siete Michel 
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FEBRUARY 12, 1864] 


- CyanrraRLe Bequests.—It is but rarely that our mi- 
nisters leave in their wills any bequests for charitable pur- 

We do not make this remark reproachfully. ‘Ihe 
salaries of our ministers are generally too small, and their 
families too large, to enable them to follow in death their 
charitable feelings. ‘They generally feel that to be just 
js a more sacred duty than to be generous. It has, how- 
ever, lately happened that a few charitable bequests were 
made by a retired minister, The testator was the Rev. 
Joseph Phillips, late reader to the Borough Synagogue. 
He had never been married, and left the following lega- 
cies: £50 to the Borough Synagogue; £10 to the New 
Synagogue ; £10 to the Institution for the Indigent Blind 
of the Jewish Persuasion; £10 to the Jewish-German 
Circumcision Society ; and £10 to the Orphan Asylum, 
Tenter-ground, Goodman’s-fields, After a legacy of £50 
to the daughter of his successor in office—the Rev. Henry 
Harris—he bequeathed the rest of his property to the 
executors of his will, the rev. gentleman just named, in 
whose house he had lived, and Mr. Samuel A. Cohen, of 
Newington-place, Kennington. 


OrricraL Visit or THE Rev. THE Rappi 
TO THE MILE-END SyNacocuE.—On Monday last the 
Rev. Dr. Adler, accompanied by the President, Vice- 
President, and Treasurer, also the Rev. A. Barnett, was 
conveyed from his (Dr. Adlet’s) house in a carriage to 
Ernest-street, Mile-end. Several-members of the congre- 
gation were in waiting, anxious to pay their respects to 
their spiritual chief. Afternoon service was immediately 
performed, and the learned doctor expressed himself highly 
gratified at seeing so beautiful a model synagogue, and 
complimen'ed the worthy President (Mr. S. Samuel) on 


his praiseworthy act in establishing a house of prayer in straying from the fold. 


that locality. The reverend doctor was then conveyed to 
Norfolk House, which is situate in Stepney Green, a few 
minutes’ walk from the main road, Mile-end, for the pur- 
pose of inspecting the premises, which it is in contemplation 
to take on lease, converting the building on it into 
a synagogue, much larger than the one now occupied, and 
leaving sufficient space for a school for English and secular 
education, which the rev. doctor is most anxious to see 
established in that neighbourhood. Statistics of the Jewish 
population there show that there are between 200 
and 300 families, and 500 or 609 adults, a large 
number of both sexes being from 6 to 15 years of age. 
The doctor strongly impressed upon the minds of the 
members present the necessity of a school, and earnestly 
recommended them, as far as their means would admit, 
to support the same ; adding that he would most willingly 
render his aid in accomplishing the object, and recom. 
mended that a surveyor should immediately inspect the 
premises, to ascertain their condition, &c., which has since 
been done. The surveyor has certified that it is a sub- 
stantial and secure building. ‘Tou much praise cannot be 
accorded to the Chief Rabbi for the interest he has 
already taken in this important undertaking, and we sin. 
cerely hope it will be realised to the utmost of his 
expectations. 


Jews’ Orpoan Asytum.—ANNuAL Meetinc.—The 
annual general meeting of the governors and subscribers 
to this institution was heid on Sunday last at the Asylum, 
Mr. J. Lazarus, Vice-President, in the chair, who read a 
letter from the President, apologising for his unavoidable 
absence. In proceeding to the election of inmates of the 
charity, the chairman stated that a vacancy had been 
declared for two children; yet as three had offered them- 
velves as candidates, he recommended the committee, as 
they were all deserving cases, that they all be admitted, 
with which the meeting concurred. Before proceeding with 
the election of honorary officers, the chairman said he hada 
pleasing duty to perform to the retiring President, Mr. 
Lewis Jacobs, who.had acted in that capacity for the last 
seven years, during which period he bad served the insti- 
tution with much zeal. He accepted the office under 
many difficulties, and by his cool and determined course of 

action had rescued the institution from its then precarious 
condition. He therefore felt much pleasure in proposing 
that the thanks of the meeting, engressed on vellum, 
should be forwarded to him. He was happy to add that 


Professor Waley, M.A., had accepted the office, and felt | 


confident that the institution would prosper under his 
- guidance, The motion was seconded by Mr. Samuel Moses, 
and carried unanimously. 
officers, with few exceptions, were all reelected. The 
secretary then read the annual report, from which it 
appeared that all the children, numbering 36, were in 
good health; that during the year the Rev. the Chief 
~~ Rabbi and Dr. Hermann Adler had visited the Asylam, 
examined the inmates: in different branches, and ex- 
pressed themselves satisfied with the progress they had 
made. . The financial statement showed that although the 
subscriptions had increased the expenditare was in excess 
of the income by £50. Mr. Franklin then submitted a 
resolution to the effect that in consequence of the increase 
of the Anglo.Jewish community, and consequently of its 
_ orphans, and the present building being found inadequate 
for the requirements of the community, a committee be 
appointed to devise such means as should be found suita. 
ble to meet the emergency. ‘The motion, after a long 
discussion, was carried by 7 against 6. Votes of thanks 
having been passed to the Vice-President, Treasurer, the 
House and Ladies’ Committees, Auditors, and Chairman, 
the meeting separated. 


BERLIN.—DEATH oF THE Rev. Dr. Sacus.—It is 


with profeund grief that we announce the death of the 
Rev. Dr. Sachs, presiding rabbi of the community of 
Berlin, at the age of 54, after an illness of but a few days. 
The community over which he presided with so much 
ability and zeal, as well as orthodox Judaism in general, 
have sustained a very sensible loss in the death of this 
faithful shepherd and learned and eloquent divine. The 
| deceased, as known, was the brother-in-law-of. the Rev. 
the Chief Rabbi. Wo shall in due time publish a sketch 


The committee and other. 


| 


THB JEWISH CHRONICLE AND HEBREW OBSERVER. 


THE “JEWISH INTELLIGENCE” versus THE 
“JEWISH CHRONICLE.” | 

The last number of the “ Jewish Intelligence” is a 
regular review of the articles which have lately appeare'l 
in our columns, Some of its strictures are too important 
to be dispatched in a short paragraph. Opportunity will 
serve when we shall discuss the statements of the conver- 
sion organ, and others go not call for any particular notice. 
There is, however, one statemeat upon which we wish to 
offer one or two remarks. We said some time ago 
that the Jewish names figuring in the clergy list sound 
outlandish. Upon this we are told that in this list we 
find such genuine English names as Montefiore, Mo- 
catta, and Herschel. Now we wish to ask the conver- 
sion organ, Does it mean to say that the clergyman 
who calls himself Montefiore is really a member of the 
family whose name Sir Moses has rendered so fami- 
liar all over the civilised world? We know of 
several Montefiores who are no more related to this 
distinguished family than is the writer of the paragraph 
in question, These men took the name of Montefiore for 
reasons best known to themselves. We know of two 
Montefiores, one of whom tried his luck at swindling at 
the Cape, and the other in the East Indies, who had no 
right whatever to this honoured name, but took it in order 


to pass themselves off as members of this family, and thus | 


to get into credit. We shall refuse to believe that the 
‘* Montefiore” figuring in the clergy list is a member of the 
family of the Baronet of that name, until irrefragable proof 
thereof shall have been given to us. 


The Movattas being a more ancient family, with more | 


nutuerous lateral branches, it is quite possible that among 
its numerous members there may have been a sheep 
But surely the ** Jewish Intelli- 
gence” does not mean to imply that any of the sons or 
relatives of the late Chief Rabbi, the Rev. Dr. Herschel, 


took holy orders in the Church of England, or, in fact, de- 


serted Judaism ? ‘That there may be a Herschel among the 
English clergy is quite possible. We know there is the 
family of the astronomer Herschel; but we never heard 
that it claimed kindred to the deceased Chief Rabbi. 
There is also a Dissenting minister of Jewish origin—a 
Pole, we believe, by birth—whio is known by the name of 
Herschel ; but neither he, to the best of our knowledge, ever 
claimed any relationship to the deceased Chief Rabbi. We 
were, therefore, justified in stating that the names of 
ministers of Jewish descent which we hear from time to 
time are, with few exceptions, those of foreigners. 


Mission To Morocco.—Letters received in London 
by Mr. Guedalla, dated Gibraltar, January 22nd, supply 
some additional information relative to the mission of Sir 
Moses Montefiore. The ‘‘ Magicienne’’ is to go to Saffi 
on the lst February, to await the return of the worthy 
Baronet from Morocco, instead of Mogador, as stated in 
our last. It seems that when off Saf on the 10th January 
the state of the weather allowed a boat early in the 
morning to come alongside the frigate, and communicate 
that the escort of the Emperor was awaiting the arrival of 
Sir Moses to accompany him to Morocco. 
the courier, went back in the boaty and actually landed at 
Saffi, but had scarcely done so when such a strong gale 
sprang up as to oblige the ‘* Magicienne,’ after signalling 
to the castle at Saffi her intentions, to proceed instantly 
to Mogador, and leave Farachi and the escort orders to 
join them there by a land journey, which they have since 
safely accomplished. The officers on board the frigate, 
and also Captain Armytage, state that the gale between 
Saffi and Mogador was one of the worst they ever experi: 
enced, and the landing at Mogador from the high surf 
running was also very perilous. © 


TrinGc.—BENEFACTIONS.—Mr. Guedalla has sent us 
some more particulars relating to ‘Tring and Aston Clinton, 
condensed from the ‘‘ Builder,” which we now publish : 
‘At Haleott the parish church has been restored and a 
school built by Baron Rothschild. The school is presided 
over by certificated and pupil teacherS#and well conducted. 
The ventilation of the rooms for boys and girls is well 
attended to, and here, besides ordinary learning, there “is 
taught the knowledge of the principles of health. Proof 
occurred to us ina little house at which we called. A 
girl said, ‘Mother, deperd upon it, if we shut the bed- 


room door and window again, we shall be found dead one 


of these mornings; for, being shut up, we poison ourselves 
with our breath.’ This girl was a pupil at the Baroness 
Rothschild’s school, from which we trust many sanitary 
missionaries ma; be sent forth. Besides tne restoration of 
the church hers, the Baron has shown his liberality in 
assisting Dissenting congregations. We heard a story of 
an elderly lady who, calling on Baron Rothsebild, said 


that their chapel sadly wanted a stove, and without it the 


winter weather would be bad for old people to bear. In 
the course of a short time a good stove was in its place. 


| Ashton Clinton is a beautiful village, and in the summer | 


time must display masses of greenery most pleasant to the 
eye. ‘his village, which lives the road to Tring for a 
considerable distance, with parts sorrounding, chietly be- 


{longs to the Baron and Sir Anthony Rothschild. Here 


in all directions, are indications of improvement; many 
old cottages have been removed and new ones built.” 


~Warsaw.—A Sap Mistaxe.—We read in the Ga- 
zette Narodowo” of Dec. 24 details of a murder committed 
at Warsaw by the Russians, the victim being an Israelite, 
one Isaac Moses. It was the Feast of Dedication (Cha- 
nucah), and this Israelite, the father of a family, lighted 
several tapers in celebration of the solemn day, as is cus- 


‘tomary with Israelites. The Russians imagined that he 


was celebrating a victory obtained by the Poles. They, 
therefore, fell on the unfortunate an, who, being engaged 
in prayer, would not defend himseli. Other Jews came 
to the help of the assailed, and a fierce struggle ensued. 
Isaac Moses, as though inspired in his Jast moments, pre- 
dicted to the Russians God’s cbastisement. The death of 
this unfortunate man has produced a deep impression, both 


Jamong Israelites and Christians. 


\ 


Mr. Farachi, | 


* 


WANT OF PULPIT INSTRUCTION at 
NEW YORK. | 
_ | TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. : 
__ Str,—A paragraph headed as above, and copied frem 
the ** Israelit,” appeared in your last, in which a corres. — 
pondent endeavoured to show that out of 25 congregations, 
two only receive pulpit instruction; but at the Temple 
Emanuel, or reform congrega'ion, the rabbi lectures every 
Sabbath, which strengthens them in their principles. As 
a lover of fair play, you will perhaps allow me to explain 
why and how the above happens. 
The Shaaray Tefila, Bnai Jeshurun, Shearith Israel, 
and Norfolk-street Congregations, the leading ones of the 
empire city, all had efficient ministers ; but the two Jatter 
having parted with their ministerial guides, have been 
advertising for some time to fill up the vacant positions. 
With regard to the other 21, the great majority have not 
the means to supporta minister with becoming dignity, 
being divided and subdivided among themSelves, and from 
the leading synagogues in various uptown districts, where 
they are considered a great convenience to those who find 
the distance too great to visit the larger ones, or from other 
causes originating in pergonal ambition, which need not — 
here be reverted to. But their spiritual requirements have - 
not been lost sight of, for three young gentlemen, fully 
competent and equal to the task, Messrs. Myer S. Isaacs 
(son of the repected minister bearing that name), Jacob 
P, Solomon (late of Manchester), and Adolphus L. Sanger 
have with the most praiseworthy zeal volunteered their 
gratuitous services, and have so far succeeded in edifying © 
their hearers by the eloquent and soul-stirring discourses 
they have delivered ; and I sincerely hope that the day is 
not remote when a Jewish college will be established in our 
midst, where theology may be studied by native talent, so 
as to fillup the void at present felt. 
I now come, sir, to the Temple Emanuel, where we are 
told people’s principles are strengthened every Sabbath 
by a lecture from the rabbi preacher. ‘‘ Principles,” did 
I say? Of what ?—certainly not of Judaism; they hear 
its name, it is true, but that is all. Riding, smoking, en- 
jovment seeking, card playing, are all permitted on the 
Sabbath ; perfect indifference and total abolishment of 
rabbincal and dietary laws—such are the ‘ principles ”’ ad- 
vanced by their rabbi, who has, of course, a vast number 
of free and easy adherents, composed principally of 
foreigners. What care they? theynever did keep any- 
thing sacred, and now only attend the service out of 


| novelty. Seven-eighths of the subscribing members—mind, 


[ speak from actual observation—the moment the service. 
has concluded return to their business. Therefore I should 
recommend the correspondent of the ‘‘ Israelit’’ not to 
draw comparisons between orthodox and reform congrega- 
tion*® ; the former, whose laws and forms are so full of 
philosophy as to require explanation to display their 
beauty, but the latter institution isso shallow as to require 
oratorical power to support its slender and unsafe founda- 
tion. I am, sir, yours truly, | 

| M. S. Jcsepa, 

Kennington, 9th 1864. 


* It is quite evident from the tone of the correspondent of 
the ‘*Israelit” that he is opposed to the principles of the 
New York reformers, but favourably contrasted their zeal in 
behalf of sheir views with what he ennsidered the apathy of the | 
orthodox. His object clearly was not to commend reform and 
to deprecate orthodoxy, but to ceasure the orthodoxy as a 
party for their indifference to the support of their own prin- 
ciples-—Ed J. C. 


Tue Sririt or CHanGe.—'* The spirit of change has 


at. last obtained a hold upon that hitherto immutable 


race, the Jews, and the ritual and views of the Jewish 


church are undergoing modificatioo—at least such ig 
the report of tne Madison (Ohia) ‘Journal,’ in its: 
account of the dedication of a Jewish synagogue in that 
city. The officieting priest, Dr. Falk, and the congre- . 
gation had adopted the reformed ritaal and modern 
‘phase of Judaism, which does not look for the advent 
of a personal Messiah or the literal restoration of 
the Jews to Palestine. The prophecies concerning these — 
subjects are regarded by the reformed charch as figura- _ 
tive and only to be fulfilled in some mystica! sense. The 
prayers for the comirg of the Messiah and for the res- 
storation are vow omitted in their ritual, and the ritaal 
itself has been greatly shortened; while men, women, 
and children sit together in the congregation the same 
as in Christian churches.—Gleaner. 


Lizerty.—It is known that 
Jews are at present not only tolerated in Portugal, but 


| that they are in no way molested, and still less oppressed, _ 


and permitted to form congregations. This, however, 
was rather the effect of the general liberalism of the pops- 
lation than of the law. It now appears that Senor Jordao, 
Minister of the Interior, bas submitted in the Cortes, now 
sitting at Lisbon, a project of law establishing religious 
liberty on a legal basis. It is generally expected that the 
bill will pass—A. I. | 
Bresiav.—JewisH Stupents.—It will convey an idea 
to our readers of the ardour with which the Jewish youth © 
in Germany devotes itself to the study of science when we 
state that at the University of Breslau alone 90 Jewish 
students were matriculated. Of these 15 devote them- 
selves to the study of the law, 26 to medicine, and 46 to 
philosophical studies. —£. I. 
Warsaw.—An Appkess.— The Commissioner of the 
Police summoned to his presence a uumber‘of Jewish 


| bankers and traders, and called upon them to sign a special . 


address to the Emperor. ‘These replied that, since all 
religious distinctions had been abolished, any special 
step on their part would be inexpedient.—Le Foyer 
Israelite. | 
Auais —Frrenpty Feriine.—There are only a few 
Jews at Alais. Nevertheless the municipality spontaneously 
and unanimously granted them gratuitously a site for a 
burial place. It is contiguous to the two others for Ce 


‘tholies and Protestants,—Ze Foyer Israelite. 
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YNDERGROUND JERUSALEM. 
There is now a controversy in the world of art which 
tracts considerable attention. The questions are, 

Were the ancient Jews masters of any art, and if 
so of what branches, and what were its characteristics ? 
‘Fora long time it was the fashion to answer this question 
in the negative. In modern time M. De Saulcy, a French 
academician, revived the controversy, contending for 
the existence of a “ Judaic Art.” After his return from 
‘a visit to the Holy Land, where he subjected the exist- 
remains of antiquity to a strict examination, he 


‘published a work on the “ Judaic Art,” in which he 


deposited the results of his investigation, Since that 
time the Academy has despatched a special commission 
‘to Palestine to inquire into the matter and to set the 
question at rest. Under these circumstances, a book 
lately published in Germany, onder the above title, and 
throwing much light on the subject, is of considerable 
interest. We therefore copy a notice thereof from the 

_ There appeared lately a new work of travel concerning 
Jerusalem and the Holy J.and, published by Dr. Sepp 


_ (Shaffhouse Hurber), ia which much has been done for 


e correct identification of various localities in Jeru- 
salem. His work embodies results on Jewish art never 
conjectured before, It leads to the certainty that the 

old ecclesiastical architectural style, now called the 
** Byzantine,’ developed itself at Jerusalem in harmony 
with the nature of the country. The. style of the 
~ basilicas, too, is represented in Palestine on a grand 
scale. Dr. Sepp discovered that the pointed arch 
already predominated in the works of the Herodians, 
and ‘that in their days there were at Jerusalem edifices 
in a style quite akin tu those in our time, And lustly, 
he has established the fact that the tombs in the valley 
_of Jehoshaphat reach back to the period of the hyksos. 


There are great difficulties in the attempt to fix the 


topography of ancient Jerusalem. The greatest are 
offered by the elosing of several buildings and other 


places azainst Europeans by their Turkish owners, and | 


y the repeated destructions of Jerusalem, first by the 
Chaideans and then by the Romans. However, the 
desolation was not so thorough as to preclude al! possi- 
bility of identification. It is possible for a city con- 
structed of reeds, like Sardes, or of clay like Jericho, 
totally to disappear after its conquest ; bat not a capital 
like Jerusalem, with 150,000 inhabitants, in 'he build- 
ing of which solid messes from the neighbouring vast 

uatries, above and under. the ground, were used. 
take, for instance, Nineveh. This most ancient city 
of Assyria, we are told, wasrased to the very foundation 
by the Medes and Babylonians 630 years before Christ, 
and yet Botta and Layard havein our days excavated 
pelace after palace,'and discovered from iuscriptions 
_and sculptures the builder of each, and thereby effected 
a total revolution in the !istery of art. {In the very 
moynds marking towdrds the ‘ttorth the limis of the 

Nimroud of our days, 85 towers can still be distinctly 


_fliscerned, In the’same way much is still in a state of 


preservation above ground in ‘Jerusaiém, offering topo- 
graphical helps, However, so much has been altered 
by demolitions and new buildings that we must bid a 


Cordial welcome to the discoveries underground made 


‘within the last few years. Here little has been altered, 
“and the position of many sites, once doubtful, can now 
“be determined with certainty by the help of discoveries 
underground, —bt-is-principally this underground Jeru- 
salem, with its grottoes and cisterns, springs and canals, 


_which completes our picture of the city as it was.in the: 


days of Solomon. | 

_. The mysterious cavities in the temple mount are 
traversed by eanals and passages, and shelter reservoirs 
and springs. When, a few years ago, a fragment of a 

pillar half sunken in the ground was removed, the 
-mouth of a subterranean passage was discovered. 

Jed down a staircase consisting of twenty-four 
steps, hewn in the rock, to a piece of water 734 feet in 
circumference, and 12 feet deep. This is the ancient 


pool of the temple, in which the ministering priests had 
to bathe, 


Pillars of rock, supported the roof of the 
artificial grotto, The avenue to the staircase is now 
closed by a marble slab. 
Josephus makes mention of sectet passages under- 
_meath the temple and the altar, When Jolin of Giscala 

on Passover sent men with concealed arms into the 

- temple, possessing himself of the sanctuary, many zea- 
~Jots fled into the subterranean passages, and thus 

ne escaped. When Jerusalem had fallen under ‘Titus, 
there rose one day on the site occupied by the 


i, temple a figure from the ground. It was Simon Goria, 


~ who had defended the upper city and taken refoge in a 
grotto, whence now hunger drove him forth. 
hidden asvlums must still be in existence. The walls 
ofthe temple poo! sound hollow when struck with the 
hand. For this reason the man who in 1859 showed 
it to Consol Rosen exclaimed, ‘‘Surely this is the 
hanging rock of God !” 
A subterranean passage from Mount Zion. to the 
spring of Siloa has been long known. In order to be 
“able to draw water from this well the Jews during the 
siege made frequent sallies through this passage, and 
when the city had fallen the Romans found in it the 
corpses of the 2000 zealots who had taken refuge in it. 
in the declivity of the temple mount, to the south 
of the-city gate, El Mogrebi, there is the opening of 
a passage of the height of aman and two feet wide, into 


which Tobler penetrated so far that he must have been 


within the city. An entrance into it exists in the city 
iteelf. Consul Rosen has lately drawn attent‘on to 
a sewer, evidently dating from the time of the Kings, 


gunning from the Fortress of David, along David's 
Street, to the council-house, 
_ gotten by the Orientals. 


It had never been for- 
When the fellahs in 1834 
Tose'against the Egyptian Government they penetrated 


jm the night through this canal into the -city ao 
 quered it, 


| time to time to stir up the water, end whoever then 


These 


| This whole underground Jerusalem was'a result of 


Another passage runs Closely along the spring of Siloa, | 
beneath the broken ‘tombs, in the rock. It is a fine 
architectural work, arched throughout, paved with 
square slabs, and eight feet high. Barclay penetrated 
through this passage to the very vicinity. of the walls of 
the temple and the city, until his further progress was 
stopped by rubbish. The subterranean passage con- 
structed by King Herod from the tower of Fort Anto- 
nia to the east gate of the temple, in order to protect 
himself against popular insurrection, and the outlet to 
which passage he defended by a tower, was discovered 
in October, 1860, in building the French nunnery at 
the Ecce homo Arch. The’passage is all of freestone, 
and is 30 feet high and 20 wide. 
There are only three springs of water—at Jerusalem, 
Bethesda Siloa, and Rogel. For a long time Bethesda | 
was identified with the Pool of Serai; but in 1838 
Robinson proved the identity of Bethesda with a spring 
called by the Mahomedans Spring of Healing. Beth- 
'esda was the priestly spting of salvation and grace. 
Siloa was the royal spring and Rogel the people’s spring. 
Into the Bethesda an angel of the Lord descended from 


descended into it first was healed. At Siloa David 
eiused Solomon to be anointed king; at Rogel the 
meetings of the people took place, and: it is still the 
place of assembly for popular sports. 

Bethesda is a hidden spring. A flight of steps led | 
to a small tower surmounting the opening of the well, 
where the water was drawn from a depth of about 100 
feet. By descending with the help of a rope into this 
smooth, walled-in shaft, a vault in the rock with a 
reservoir is reached. Thence a canal two feet wide and 
over sixty feet long leads to the spring itself. The 
water of Bethesda is saline, and therefore not drinkable. 
The spring is intermittent; hence the legend of a 
dragon said to lie at the bottom, which swallows the 
water, so that it can ‘only flow when. the monster js 

The Spring of Siloa, now called the Well of Mary, 
has been transformed by legend into a Sabbatic well — 
only flowing six days, and resting on the seventh. In 
fact, a remarkable tide is noticed. Within ten minutes 
the water rises by a half. or even a whole foot, and 
then it falls agam for a whole hour. There is, however, 
no regularity in this tide. Sometimes the phenomenon 
will occur twice or thrice in the same day, and at other 
times only once in two or three days. Te spring rises | 
in a passage, grey with age, hewn tn the chalky rock, 
and is, being conducted along the edge of the mount of 
| the temple to the. pool of Siloa. This passage in the 
roek, moresthan 1,600 feet long, but of an insignificant 
breadth and height, fs a troly rough cyclopean work, 
evidently dating from a period preceding that of. the 
Israelites. The pool of Siloa lies in a shady dale which 
‘anciently contained the royal garden, In the midst of 
the pool rises a plain column, which looks almost like 
the Nilometer in. Qajro. Perhaps it is the remains of 
‘an ancient basilica, uader which there -were arranged 
separate baths for the two sexes. 

The well Rozel, now called the well of Nehemiah or 
Job is the deepest. It lies 13 feet below the ground, 
and rises in an arched cave. Tobler, who let himself 
down, found that the stone of the shaft had given way 
creatly, and that, therefore, their falling in at-an early 
period was to be apprehended. During Sepp’s stay at 
Jerusalem the winter rain had so swelled the well that 
the water, like a spring tide, broke forth from the ground 
some little distance furtheron. This was ccnsidered as 
a sign of aseasonof abundance, and bailed with universal 
delight. Between New Year and Easter, too, the well 
overflowed for three weeks; while in autumn the water 
sometinves only reaches the height of a man, 

Jerusalem numbers twelve noteworthy pools; the 
number of cisterns is very large. They extend far 
beyond the walls of the city, especially towards the 
north, where onag the country-houses of the inhabitants 
stood. Of the a oues many are blocked up. The 
Helena cistern, hewn in the rock and coated with cemert, 
is of gigantic dimensions. It is a subterranean lake 
filled with sweet rainwater, and the vault in the rock 
possesses a remarkable echo. 

We must now mention the most extensive and most 
remarkable cavities. It was in Europe all but forgotten, 
and when remembered it was as a legend, when in 1854, 
on the falling in of a portion of the wall of the city, an. 
| entrance into the ground was disclosed, which was 
enlarged by the scratchingef a dog. The Prussian consul 
“was the first to descend, and after him many other | 
Europeans visited the subterranean work. ‘The entrance 
is so blocked up tha: one has at first to crawl. How. 
ever, the visitor soon reaches broad steps in the rock, | 
which lead down into deep grottoes. The declivity till } 
the end of the cave amounts to about 100 feet, the 
width 650, and the length 700 feet. Cyclopean pillars, 
nay, pyramids of rock, support the upper walls. The 
kind of stone in which this immense grotto was exca- 
{ vated is a chalk rock, the same as at Montmarte. © 

It is easily seen that this caye is a quarry whence 
the stones forthe buildings in the city were drawn. | 
There are still to be seen the niches in the walls, black- 
ened by the lamps of che quarrymen, blocks ready to 
be de:ached from the rock, and potsherds. The mode 
of quarrying can still be traced piainly enough. Holes 
in the shape of wedges were drilled in the block to.be 
renfoved from the rock, then dry wooden wedges were 
driven in; these were then made to swell, by pouring 
‘water on them, whereby the blocks were rent. Thus 
the Egyptians, Carthagenians, and Phonecians pro- 
‘ceeded, and thus our quarrymen work to this .day. 
Many marks of the workpeople are still to be seen on 
‘the blocks. In these quarries the stones were hewn, 
and then raised through openings in the ceiling, which | 
have not yet been discovered. 


in the known world which lacked flowing water., The 
few existing springs, therefore, were carefully fenced in, 
conducted to great distances, and water collected in 
pools and cisterns hewn ont for the purpose. Large 
quarries were zequired, because there was a scarcity of 
timber. In these artificial caves a considerable portion 


of the inhabitants might find we in times of invasion 


by the Assyrians. This undermining of the ground 
probably protected not only the inhabitants, but also 
the houses and walls. ‘A principal object of these 


excavations,” says Sepp, ‘in these dreadfully volcanic 
tegiors was to obviate the effects of earthquake; for it | 


is to these safety valves that the city is inlebted for its 
continued existence ; while the walls of Tiberias more 
than once fell in like card-houses.” 


Progress.—Since the Italian 
Jews have been admitted to the public schools their youth 


have been profiting by the opportunites afforded. We 


learn from the ‘‘E.1.” that two Jewish youths of Turin 
have gained the prizes awarded by the Government to the 
most distinguished pupils of the school of arts and trades. 
Fourteen girls likewise distinguished themselves at the 
distribution of prizes in the public schools. lLiastly, the 
young Elie Lattes, who evinces extraordinary linguistical 
talent, and is an erudite philologist, has, in a public com- 
petition, obtained the first prize. 

Hampurc.—A CHANGE IN THE ComMUNAL CoNSTI- 
TUTION.— The constitution of- the Jewish community of 
Hamburg has undergone a radical change, affecting its 
very existence. Formerly every Jew was obliged to 
attach himself to one of the two existing congregations— 
the Sephardim or the Ashkenasim—and to contribute 
towards the support of its institutions. Nay, a foreign 
co-religionist who wished to settle in the city could not — 
obtain permission unless he complied with this regulation. 
The community, moreover, was entrusted witha kind of 
police authority. over strange Jews. All this has now 
ceased to exist. No Jew will any longer be compelled to 
remain a member of the congregation, and the Jewish 
public institutions are placed.under the supervision of the 
civic authorities, and will likewise receive grants from the 
public funds. ‘This is a natural consequence of the 
principle of perféct religious liberty now prevailing at 
Hamburg. But it is impossible to say how it will work 
among a population not s‘ifficiently impressec with the 
importance of the principle of voluntaryism, and which 
‘hitherto received its impulse for every movement from the 
authorities. It is an experiment not free from danger 
among a free-thinking people, amorg whom the rocognition 
of a posicive religion is a want not so deeply fe!t as in 
England. 

Tue East anD tHe West.—Dean has 
published his lectures on ‘* The. astern and Western 
Churches,” and like every production emanating from 
the pen of the learned author, this too bears the impress 
of anenlightened and penetrating mind. ‘* The ‘ Charac. 
teristics’ of the Eastern Church ” savsarcviewer, “are 
presented by Professor Stanley in a way which must 
bring them most forcibly and vividly tothe mind of the 
English ot American reader ; namely, by contrast with 
the peculiar features of the Western Church. He 
conceives, and rightly, that the differences between these 
two great parts of the one body are radical and 
aboriginal, No cne can study the East with patient 
attention; no \estern man can reside there and enter 
familiarly into its social and domestic life; penetrate 
into the genius of its institutions ; become conversant 
with its idessin morals and in civil polity; survey 


the structure of its society, and analyse tke philosophy 


of its manners, without seeing that its practical develop- 


ments, in every department of life, are, and 
must be, divers from, in many respects contrary 
to, the manifestations of the Western mind.” 


Now we make this quotation because the remarks apply 
not less to the Jewish than the Christian eastern mind. 
They have both been formed under the same influences, 
and uoon the whole exhibit the same characteristics. | 
Now most of our institutions and practices have been 


| transmitted to us from our fathers in the east, who con- 


ceived and elaborated them. Let us therefore be careful 
in judging them. Let us always bear in mind that it 
must be rficst difficult for an occidental to guage 
the train of ideas in the oriental, and not jump at the 
conclusion that these practices must necessarily be ab- 
surd, because we cannot always perceive the cogency | 
of the reasons urged for them, or becsuse our differently 


constituted western mind often fsils altog-ther to appre- 
ciate, or even to discover the groands which have given 


rive'to this orthat institution. Charity is as much 
reqnisite m the reformer as tolerance ia the conservative. 
Mexico.—Tue [leprews.—We had the good fortune 
to meet our Mexican correspondent in Washington. He - 
informs us that the Hebrews of that city are now 
dispersed all over the country, in consequence of the 
French conquest. He showed usa Fremeh paper, in 
which the annexation of Mexico to the Usited States 
is predicted, and assured ns that this isthe wish and — 
hope of thousands and thousands of prominent Mexicans 
—especially of the Hebrews, residing in almost every 
Mexican city. He also showed us a letter of Sen Blas, 
written in Hebrewcharacters, in which the writer informs 
him that Israelites living in that city congregated 
during the last holidays, ‘in the house of an American 
commission merchant (a Q :aker) for divine service, and 
celebrated their high feasts in an‘orthcdox stvle. He 
knows several Hebrew officers of high rank in the 
Mexican army, of whom ic is not known that they are 
Israelites. He mentioned one Colonel Utaspi, a 
Hungarian by birth, who commands a brigade, and has 
fought remarkably well. ‘ This Colonel,” our inform-. 
ant added, ** is one of the wealthiest’citizens of Puebla, 
whose attachment.to Judaism is equal to his love of 
‘freedom ‘only. If God spares him, and the French 


leave the coantry, Utaspi will wotk torrétigious liberty. 
| He promised ; nay, he vowed to do so.”-—keradlite, — 
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* What God does is well done. 
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RABBI AKIBA BEN JOSEPH. _ 
Our “ Gossip” has lately given a sketch of the life 


of Rabbi Akiba, whose lustre was reflected on his father- 


inelaw, Kelba Sabna, and the desecration of whose tomb 
at Jerusalem, by M. de Saulcy, has excited much indig- 
nation among the Jews in the Holy Land, giving rise 
to some correspondence in the “Times,” as well as 
in ourcolamns. It may, therefore, rot be uninteresting 
to our readers to learn something more about Rabbi 
Akiba. We accordingly translate the following from 


Dr. Hecht’s “ History of the Jews :” 


Rabbi Akiba ben Joseph was born in the year 23 CE. 
and died in 143. He presided over the academy in 
Jamnia after the death of Rabbi Gamaliel. Up to his 


40th year he was a shepherd, in the employ of Keiba 


Sabua, a rich inhabitant of Jerusalem, and was quite 
illiterate. He then visited for twelve years the 
schools of Rabbi Elieser and Rabbi Joshua, and acquired 
great learning and a wide-spread reputation. In his 
youth he had a great contempt for scholars. But in- 
spired with love for his master’s daughter, who consented 
to marry him only on condition that he would use 


his -best endeavours to become a rabbi, he devoted 


himself for 24 years to the study of the various reti- 
gious sciences with such unabated zeal, that he was 
universally regarded as the greatest rabbi of his time. 
An immense number of pupils rallied round his chair 
to hear his sound doctrines, and listen to his logical 


-reasonings. He is reported to have returned to the 


house of his father-in-law accompanied by 24,000 
scholars, who asserted that there was no rabbi like unto 
him on the whole globe. | | ea | 

It is related that his pnpils were diligent and atten- 
tive, but did not strictly obey all his religious ecm- 
mands. Envy and discord prevailed among them, so 
that.they displeased God and man, A large number 
of them died between Passover and Pentecost, either of 
pestilence or affection of the throat; the Israelites con- 
sidered this visitation as’ a deserved punishment, and 
there was a great mourning among them. The pesti- 
lenee ceased on the 18th of Iyar (4193 35), and 
on this account a festival was instituted as a day of 
universal joy and feasting among the pppils. 

Ak'ba himself was distinguished by his learning as 
well as his piety. His maxim was ‘‘ What God Aoes is 
well done.” At one’ time, when on a journey, riding 
on a mule, as was his custom, and carrying a light and 
a rooster, he stopped at a place, but found neither 
shelter, nor room inany of the inns, ‘‘ What God does 
is well done,” he said to himself. He continued his 
way, and remained during the dark night in a wood. 
A lion came and tore the mule to pieces ; acat devoured 
his rooster; the wind extinguished his light, but he 
continued saying: ** What God does is well done.” 
During the same night the enemy ransacked the place 
where he had desired to stop. He then addressed the 
companions saying, ‘‘Was I not right in saying: 
If I had remained in the 
city, or had my light continued to burn, or had the mule 


-neighed or the rooster crowed, the enemy would have 


observed and robbed me too.’ At another time, 
when he was preaching publicly on the divine scriptures, 
notwithstanding the imperial decrees, prohibiting the 
study of the Bible, Papus, son of Jehudah, sent to him 
and said: ‘Are you not afraid of the power of tke 


government ?” He replied: Art thou the same Papus 


who is regarded by all a wise man? Thou seemest to 
be a fool. Listen to a fable. 
bank of a river, observed the fishes swimming uneasily 
to and fro; he asked them: ‘* What is tbe matter with 
you?” Tiey answered him : ‘‘ We want to escape from 
the nets and hooks thrown out to catch us.” The fox 
replied: ‘*Come to me on the dry land, and we will 
live happily and safely together.” But they said: 
‘¢+Thou art considered the wisest among beasts, but we 
call you afool. If we are exposed to danger in the water, 
onr natural element, how much more should we have to. 


fear on the dry land, where we cannot exist at all,” 


‘‘ This,” continued Akiba, “‘ is exactly the case with us 
Israelites. If da: ger threaten us while we are studying 


the law which is the means of our preservation and the | 


source of our lifé, how much more should we have to 
fear if we neglected the study of our holy books.” 
Shortly afterwards when both Akiba aud Papus were 
arrested and thrown into a dungeon, Papus accosted 
Rabbi Akiba thus: ‘‘ Happy art thou, Akiba! Thou 
art here for having struggled for the interests of our 


religion; but woe to me! I am in prison for having set 
-my heart upon vain and frivolous things!” 


When Akiba was led to the place of execution, it 
was just the time to read the Shema. With iron hooks 
the flesh was torn from his body, while he was praying 
with sincere devotion, acknowledging the kind and just 


ordination cf Divine Providence. ‘* What,” asked his 


‘pupils, do you not despair yet?” No,” replied the 
martyr, ‘it was my most ardent desire that I might 
have the opportunity of fulfilling the biblical command: 
‘thou shalt love thy God with all thy soul,’ which 


means, even if He take away your soul. And now that 


the occasion has presented itself, why should I not 
abide by the will of God?” He continued his prayer 
of Shema till he expired. 


us Tan Manryrs.—Unéer this name ten rabbis Such arvde and simple method of seeing life in water is 
Microscopes, small and great’; 


are mentioned, who were executed by the Romans for 
their religious constancy. Two of them, Simon ben 
Gawaliel and the high priest Ismael, met their sad fate 
after the destruction of Jerusalem; the eight others 
during the sanguinary war of Bar Chochba, Their 
names are; 1. Rabbi Akiba, whose martyrdom we have 
already spoken of. 2, Rabbi Chuzpith, the interpreter 
of Rabbi Gamaliel the Younger. 3. Rabbi Jehudah ben 
Baba, who, defying the Roman interdict, gave the 
Semichah to five scholars. 4. Rabbi Chenanjah ben 
Teradion, father-in-law of Rabbi Meir, who notwith- 
standing the interdict of the Romans and the warnings 


religion : for which he was condemned to be enveloped 
in a scroll, wrapped in wet wool, and burnt alive. His 
wif: was sentenced to death, his daughter was con- 
demned to a shamefal fate, but was rescued by Rabbi 
Meir, her brother-in-law. 5. Rabbi Elieser ben 
Shamua; 6. Rabbi Jeshebab; 7. Rabbi Chaninah 
ben Chakinai; 8. Rabbi Jehudah ben Dama. 
martyrdom is bewailed in the synagogue in some 
excellent elegies. By the death of these men and the 
fall of the fortress of Bethar, the Sanhedrin and the 
schools in Palestine iost much of their authority, so that 
Israel was obliged, though very reluctantly, to sabmit 
more and more to the decisions of the rabbis in Baby- 
lonia and Persia. | | 


| These were: 1. Rabbi Ismael, author of the Mechilta, 
containing a commentary on Exod. xxi. 35, &e. 

2. Nachem of Gimsu, a place half an hour’s walk from 
Lydda, He was one of the teachers of Akiba. When 
in some distress he used to say: ‘ This too is for the 
best,’ transforming the name of his birthplace Gimsu 
into Gamsu. When advanced in years he was visited by 
great calamities ; he became blind and was palsied. He 
told all his friends who came to visit him that he justly 
deserved such a fate. For when once driving some 
mules, laden with rich gifts. belonging to his father-ia- 
law, a poor man asked charity of him; he ordered him 
to wait till he had uoluaded the animals. In the mean- 
time the poor man died. Nachem introduced the 
‘sophistical explanations of the word MN in the five 
‘books of Moses. 

2. Rabbi Elieser Chisma pursued the study of mathe- 
matics and astronomy. He was once called upon by 


was unable to do so, not being sufficiently acquainted 


scarcity of written prayer-books, — 


his intellectual powers and his quick perception. His oc- 
cupation was that of a Sopher (copyist), his manuscripts 
were eagerly bought, as he used vitrio! in the prepara- 
tion of his ink, by which mixture his letters never became 
obliterated. His memory, too, was quite astonishing. 
A congregation of a city in Asia Minor was in want of. 
a Megillath Esther; and Meir being present, copied the 
whole book correctly frou memory. His method of 
teaching-so captivated the attention of his pupils, that 
the rabbis used to say of him: ‘‘ When Rabbi Meir 
lectures, he uproots the mountains and grinds them,” 
or, ‘‘ whoever comes io contact with his words acquires 
wisdom.’ He knew how to illustrate every subject by 
examples, rendering it amusing by tales, fables or pro- 
verbs, so that his lectures were always lucid, and never 
tiresome. He is considered the last of eminent talmudical 
fable-writers. He denounced the habit of placing implicit | 
faith in the teachings of renowned masters, and required 
of his pupils that they should rely on their own eriti- 
cism, and hence this maxim: ‘ Look not at the jar, but 
that which is therein; for there are new jars full of old 
wine, and old jars which do not contala even new wine,” 
He was regarded also as a worker of miracles, and in 
later times the superstition still prevailed among the 
people that giving alms in the name of Rabbi Meir 
would extricate the donor from many an embarrassment. 
Hence to this day ‘‘ alms-boxes of Kabbi Meir” are 
found in some synagogues in Poland. He insisted 
especially upon a devout and slow method of prayer. 


A fox walking at the He considered it almost a sin to intermarry with an 


ignorant person, and preferred a heathen, who pursued 
the study of the law, to a highpriest who was destitude 
of the requisite knowledge in religious matters. His 
wife Beruriah, the daughter of Chaninah ben Teradion, 
| was well versed in Jewish literature—a very rare thing 
among the women of that age. Rabbi Meir emigrated 
to Babylon, and passed his last years in Asia Minor. 
His body was, according to his dying request, placed 
in a coffin and thrown into the sea. lis pupil Sym- 
machus was so acute and keen a reasoner, that he 


arguments. | | 
LIFE IN A DROP OF WATER. 
By Davin Brewster. 


‘That there is life in a drop of water—living beings 
born in millions, and living and dying in a dwelling 


told us in modern times. Without the microscope, the 
ancients knew nothing of its wonderful revelations— 
of the worlds of life, infinite in nomber, which occupy 
every spot of our earth and ocean—every planet, 
doubtless, of our system, and every star that twinkles 
alone inthe blne sky, or mingles its fading light with 


the miscroscope, the ancients might have seen life ina 
drop of water. More than 160 years ago Stephen Gray, 
after finding thata diopof water skilfully placed in a 
small hole in a thin plate of brass was a useful micro. 
cope, thought of making one out of an infusion in 
which Lewenhoek had found diving creatures. Upon 
looking into this drop, he sawits little tenants highly 
magnified by means of the optical properties of the 
drop itself which had the form ofa double convex lens. 


no longer mecessary, 
cheap and expensive, are everywhere js use, and the 
humblest observer, with the smallest means, may obtain 
amusement and instruction, and even make important 
discoveries in this new and curious department of natural 

We must not expect, however, to see ina drop of 
water the gigantic life with which the street philosopher 
startles the young and the ignorant. The larve of 
dragon-flies, sometimes an inch long, and the beetles, 


Their | 


CoTEMPORARIES AND oy AKtBA—. 


the presiding rabbi to read prayers during service, but | 
with them—a phenomenon easily explained by the 


Rabbi Meir was already in his youth distinguished for | 


was able to support each one of his decisions by forty 


so small, is one of the startling truths which scieuce has 


thenebule and milky paths of the universe. Yet, without 


gnats, crabs, and worms of different kinds, which are 


4 


| expression of the mass of life and the unrivalled orgas 
alsations which the microscope reveals to us. _ | 
These little creatures are generally invisible to the 
naked eye varyingin size from the thousandth to the 
twenty-five thousandth part of an inch, and they are 
sometimes found in such a mass, that the space between 
each is not greater than one of themselves, They are 
found in every quarter of the globe, colouring the waters 
of lakes and pools with a scum of various colours, and 


| Sometimes forming marine deposits of great exieat, and — 


siliceous and calcareous strata, consisting of the cover. - 
ings, or shells, in which they lived. .. When an 
aqueous infusion, deprived by boiling of any life it might 
contain, is found after a few days’ exposure to air to 
be swarming with animaleales, it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that they were spontaneously generated, or, 
what is the same thing, that they had no parents, and 
were formed out of the organic matterin which they were 
found. From the time of Aristotle, who believed in — 


the spontaneous generation of larger animals, the subject 


has been one of angry controversy among naturalists, 


The men who, in modern times, have formed suns and 


planets and systems without the direct agency of a 

Creator, were eager to ascribe the origin of life to 
electrical or chemical agents, and to derive from 
@ primitive monad-—an atom of gelatine — the 
noblest forms of animal and intellectual life. Their 

opinions found an apparent sanction in the birth and 

multiplication of the infusoriz, and meh without faith 
willingly yielded to the delasion. But when science 
advanced, and the microscope put on its high powers 
of research, the doctrine of spontaneous generation met 
with formidable opponents. | | 


That the “life in a drop of water” is produced by 
living germs existing in the atmosphere has been placed 
beyond a doubt by the researches of M. Pasteur, He 
has shown that orginised corpuscles are suspended in 
the ordinary air which we breathe, and that these core 
puscles produee the life which we have been studying 
in a drop of water, In order to corroborate this im- 
portant truth, be undertook to prove that animalcales 
were not produced by airentirely free from the germs 
which existed in the airaroand us ; and for‘this purpose 
he carried twenty glass receivers to the foot of the Jura 
mountains, other twenty to the top of one of its highest 
peaks, and other twenty to the glacier of Montanvert, 
and filled them with the pure air of these elevated loca. 
lities. Out of these sixty glass vessels only fourteen 
produced animalcules, when a suitable infusion wag 


exposed to the action of the air which they contained— 
the other forty-six produciog oo infusoriz in the same 


Whatever difference of opinion may exist respecting 
the origin of animalcular life, there is but one opinion 
about its universal diffusion. In the lower atmosphere . 
{n which we live, the air is fall of particles, mineral and 
vegetable, from substances injurious to health, and of 
millions of animalcales born and bred in’ piitrid marshes, 
and in the countless charnel-houses of civilisation, 
Neither power, nor wealti, nor science, can purify the 
air which they pvison, or strargle the scorpions which 
it breeds. The storm that changes our aérial food yay... 


lease us in Jess salaubrious atmosphere, and the: 


zephyr’s breath even, that wafts to us the perfumes of 
summer, may mingle with them the maluria through which 


they have passed. The thunderbolt from above may 


precipitate in meteorites the solid particles in the atmos- 
phere ; but the ascending lightning stroke again carries 
them upward from the metalliferous rocks around as. 
Tie cunning of the chemist cannot throw down the 
poison that twinkles in the sun-beams, or slay the. 
vampires that swarm under our roofs. In the meadows, — 
and on the heath—on the river side, aud on the granite 
peak,—in the day and in the night—in our food and 
in our drink, we cannot escape from the atoms of 
poison which we breathe, and tle legions of swarming, 
crawling, and whirling life which are ever at work within | 
us, and without us and aroused us. The epidemics, . 
which are ever filling our homes with mourning are, 


| doubtless, the slow and the sudden growth of these 
| deleterious visitants, 
‘cope with them ; and all the correctives in the Phar. 


The lance and the leech cannot 


macopeeia are equally powerless, There is no relief put 
in resignation, no comfort but in the true anodyne of 
life“ Thy will be done.” 
Tue SARCOPHAGUS FROM JERUSALEM.—Tbe Abbe — 
Barges; Professor of Hebrew at the Sorbonne, has ad- 
dressed a note to the ** Patrie” relative to «a Hebrew 
sarcophagus brought from Jerusalem by M. de Sauley, and — 
recently deposited in the Assyrian Museum at the Louvre. 
This monument bears a bilingual inscription of two lines’ 
only. The first line, in the estranghelo, or old Syriac 
character, is ** Sidon Malketho ;” the second, in Chaldaic 
characters, is “‘ Sidon Malkethah,” and both equally sig- | 
nify “ Queen, or Princess Sidon.” T he abbé states that 
Jewish history mentions 90 princess of that name, 
and the inscription, therefore, gives no clue to the 
date of the sarcophagus, but from the form of the 
characters and the style of the sculpture it is evident that 
it can hardly belong to a period earlier than the Christian 
era, and was most probably executed in the reign of 
Claudius or of Nero.— Times. 
Hottoway’s Pitts.—Low Temperature—Cold and change- 
able weather is very apt to undermine the health, onless the 
stomach be kept up to it highest state of efficiency, Holloway’s 
Pills improve the appetite, and so promote digestion that a large 
and strengthening supply of new materials is thrown into the 
blood after every meal, whereby fresh vigour and activity are 
bestowed on every organ and ability to resist disease is — 
conferred upon the system. These pills thoroughly purify the 
blood when it has been tainted by fogs, unwholesome Vaponrs, 
or gther impurities. ‘No «medicine equate these pilis for 
removing biliousness, suppressing nausea, checking flatulency, 


Jone ben Kisma,gave public leetares on subjects of| intruded into the shomman's ® 


and acting aa mild, yet effective apericats, which are suitable 
for either sem and any age 
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a long list of books written by and for Caraites. Dr. 
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THE CARAITES, 
‘Mr. Goeblert read a paper, in 1861, before the Aus- 
trian Academy of Science, from which we take the 
following interesting notice of the sect called Oaraites ; 
The Caraites came to the Crimea from Assyria in the 
sixth century. Duke Witold, of Lithuania, carried 
$24 families to the latter province to colonise it, and the 
Duke Daniel brought some of them to Galicia. They 
settled in the town of Halicz, and afterwarde under 
John III (Sobieski), King of Poland, they settled also 
in Kukizou. | 
Their religious head, called “ Haham,” or Sage, 
solemnizes marriages, circumcises, decides in all family 
questions and legal matters, which the Madgeburg 
law, under the Polish King, guaranteed them. They 
always distinguish d the:n-elves by honesty and fidelity, 
and easily adopted the habits and manners of the people 
among whom they lived. Therefore they always en- 
joyed the protection of the government and the friend- 
ship of the people. Their conduct was the same 
in the Crimean peninsula, jiving in the midst of 
Tartars, ander all the political vicissitudes and changes 
of rulers, they cultivated friendly relatious and main- 
tained a well deserved reputatior for strct honesty, 
and in consequence several of them were made directors 
of the mint belonging to the Tartar rulers. Under 
the Polish kings they enjoyed much favour and especial 
protection for their distinguishing honesty and their 
aptitude for agricultural pursuits. They were spe. 
cially favoured by King Kasimir (Jagello) in the 
fifteenth century, and by King Stephen (Bathari) in the 
sixteenth century, which rights and privileges were 
maintained in Poland up to the time of the division of 
Under the Austrian Government o 
’ Caraites always enjoyed privileges which were con. 
firmed by the Emprees Maria Theresa, in an edict dated 
October 24, 1774. The cause of this ‘edict was the 
petition of the Caraite, Izko Salomonowicz, to release 
them ofthe marriage tax imposed on Galician Hebrews. 
This caused the government to institute inquiries about 
them, and the imperial officer observed in his report : 

“ The Caraites of Halicz are an industrious, tempe- 
rate, peaceable, and cleanly people, well liked by Chris- 
_tians. They count about two hundred souls, who are 
mostly engaged ia agriculture, as the Jsraelites origin- 
ally were, and in many cases set a good example to the 
Christian and the Hebrew population of the province. 
There never was a prosecution against a Caraite.”’ 

The provincial government of Galicia advocated the 
cause of the Caraites, which caused the issue of the 
above mentioned edict. In 1790 they were granted the 
right, under certain limitations, not to be forced «into 
the military service under the conscript law, which was 
reconfirmed December 30, 1859. | | 
Under the Russian Government also the Caraites 
enjoyed privileges not granted to others. Catharine 
the Great released them from the double taxes levied on 
her Hebrew subjects, and conferred upon them the right 
to acquire landed property. The subsequent rulets con- 
firmed these privileges, and liberated them from military 

In Galicia, all the Caraites live in the city of Halicz, 
district of Stanislau. In 1774 their number was three 
- hundred and fifty souls, who diminished to fifty-one 

families in the year 1817, and to forty families in the 
year 1858. ‘Their decrease is ascribed chiefiy to the 
intermarriage of near relations and to hard labour. | 

‘The Caraites wear a peculiar costume, cut their hair 
short avd let the beard grow. Every family possesses 
a house aud a garden; they also own land and rent 
gome, and toil hard with the assistance of their wives 
and children. They also trade in cattle, flax, linen and 
wax, but follow no mecbasical pursuits, 
houses in the Caraite street, where their synagogue also | 
is, are kept in a good and cleenly condition. None of 
them were ever accasedofacrime. The men seldom 
marry before they are thirty and the women twenty 
In Europe this sect is found in Russia, where about 


5,000 of them live—most of them in the Crimean | 
peninsula. ‘Their chief Sage residesin the vicinity of | 


- Bakschi-Seray, the old capital of the Tartar chiefs, on 
‘a hill called the Hebrew fort, which A. Demidoff, in his 
travels, calls a poor imitation of Zion. Ina valley called 
Jehosaphat they have a burial ground, with ancient oaks 
Some of them reside at Balbi, Damascus, Jerusalem, 
Alexandria in Egypt; also in tie wilderness, near 
- Bagdad, at Rauba on the Caucasisn mountains, and io 
‘Constantinople. 
A Hebrew work, called “ Dod Mordechai,” contaius 


Jost, shortly before his heath, wrote a work on them. 
The first notice ofthem in Hebrew literature is in the . 
_ polemics of Saadia Hagaor. in the eighth century, when 
they appear already as an old and well organized sect. 
They maintain to be the descendants of the ancient 
Saducees, which has been doubted by several able writere, 
The supposition that they believe the Bible only and 
reject the whole tradition is incorrect, They have 
even many traditional laws incommon with the rabbi- 
nical Hebrews, while they also have some not known 
among the latter. Their commentaries on the Bible 
are numerous, but little known beyond their congrega- 
tions. All their books are in Hebrew, of which 
language their writers wereeminent masters. 
The last edition of their prayer book (altogether 
different from ours) was printed at Viennain the year 
1851; but the printer was uncer sacred obligations not 
to give any toa stranger. | 


Fart Hosrrrat, 
Crry.—The aggregate number of patients relieved during 
the week ending Feb. 6 was—medical, 1075.; surgical, 


f Galicia, the 


&c., to be addressed as above, 


Their 


Jewish. youth, 
Prospectuses may be obtained on japplication to the Rey. A. P. 


of Minories and Aldgate. 


} Russel-siquare,W.C. 


681; total, 1706; of which 540 were new cases, — 


Paris.——-THe Arrernoon Service.—The 
new Mincha service, held on Sabbath at 2 p.m., satisfies 
more and more the religious wants of the Parisian commu: 
nity. The proof of this is the increasing attendance of the 
faithful, and especially of women and girls. This is the 
consequence of a happy innovation, the beneficial results of 
which have soon shown themselves, for the worshippers 
evince the more interest in the service, since they hear 
regularly the Divine Word expounded to them on the 
occasion from the pulpit.—A. I, eek 

PraGvuE.—Tue CommunaL Bupaet.—The budget of 
the community of Prague is said to amount to 400,000 
florins (£40,000). If this sum is not exaggerated, it 


betokens great development and activity on the part of our | 


co-religionists of that city, and is at the same time very 
humiliating to our capital (Paris).—A. J. 


Persia.—TueE JEws.—The Shah of Persia has ordered 


that the Hebrew notabilities of Persia should assemble in | 


the capital, and advise the Government on the means for 
improving the condition of the Persian Israelites, We 


expect to hear soon of improvements in the condition of 
the Jews.— Israelite. | | 


Bacpap.—A ProJsectep ScHooL.—The congregation 
of Bagdad being desirous of establishing a school its 
members have subscribed 1500 francs, to be paid annually | 
into its treasury. They moreover appealed to the Uni- 
to assist, them in this under- 


versal Israelitish Alliance 
taking. —A. I. | 


Tue Latest Propuecy.—At alecture at Newcastle, 
Dr. Camming pointed to 1867 as the tnd of all things. 
It is his opinion that the very last struggle would 
be near Jerusalem, and that France, Russia, and Lng- 
land would be the combatants. He admitted, ’tis true, 
that he might be wrong in his foundation, that he 
might have blundered in his arithmetic, but he had sub- 
mitted to them the elements of his conclusions; and 
what else cana reasonable assembly desire of a prophet ? 


Vice.—Carlyle says: Nine tenths of 


the miseries and vices of manbcod proceed from idleness ; 
with men of quick minds, to whom it is especially 
pernicious, this habit is commonly. the fruit of many 
disappointmeut§ and schemes cft baffled: and men fail 
in their schemes not 60 much for the want of strength as 
from the misdirectionof it. The weakest living creature, 
by concentrating his powers upon a single object, can 
accomplish something ; the strongest, by dispersing his 
over many may fail to accomplish anything. 


9, North-street, Victoria House, Cheltenham. 
THE REV BERTHOLD ALBU, Minister of the Hebrew 
Congregation, Cheltenham, has OPENED an ESTABLISH- 
ENT for YOUNG GENTLEMEN, where they will receive a 


sound Hebrew and moral education. Mrs. A., an Englishwoman, 
is fully competent to look after their domestic comforts. Terms, 


including English tuition, &e., at the best school in the town, 


German and Music (either Piano or Violin), 50 guineas per snnum. 


BRIGHTON. | 
REMINGTON HOUSE, 1, Powts-squarE, BRIGHTON, 


YOUNG LADIES’ EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMEN?. 
TERMS INCLUSIVE. 


French and German Resident Governesses, professors for the— 


various brenches of study. 
TINHE MISSES COHEN have taken e house at Brighton, in 
order that the pupils entrusted to their care may have the advan- 
tages of a sea-side residence. Applications and letters for ternis, 


LADIES’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 
RS, ESSINGER receives a seiect number of YOUNG 


LADIES to BOARD and EDUCATE on the plan of home | 


tuition, | 
Terms, including English, Hebrew, French, and German,gForty 
Guineas per annum. A resident French Governess. 
Shrubbery Villas, Lower Edmonton. 


JEWISH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
NORTHWICK-TERRACe, 
PrincipaL—The Rev. A. P. MENDES. 
\HE Education will be conducted by an efficient staff of 
| Professors and Masters, and will include all the branches 
usually taught in tirst-class. academies, combined with that reli- 
gious culture which is so important an ‘element in the training of 


16, 


Mendes, 


DUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN, at PFUNGSTADT, near Darmstad:+, one 

hour by rail from Frankfort-on-the-Maine. . The Chief Rabbi, Rev. 
Dr. Adler; Mr. S. J. Rubenstein, 22, Argy!l-street, Regent- street ; 
Mr. Jacobs, 33, Haymarket, have kindly allowed references to 
them ; as alsohas Mr. Mombach, 6, South-street, Finsbury-square, 
who is personal! 
happy to forward pros pectus. ey 


prepared to TAKE CHARGE of a few more YOUNG GEN- 


EMEN, who, while profiting by the Educational facilities which 


Hanover offers, will have the advantage cf religious and other in- 


struction from Dr, Kayserling, with all the comforts of hqme, under 
the immediate supervision of Mrs. Kayserling.—Refef€nces are 
kindly permitted to the Rev. Chief Rabbi in London; or to the 
AILY GOVERNESS.—A young lady wishes for a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT as MORNING or AFTERNOON GOVER. 
NESS. She is competgnt to teach English, French, German, 
Hebrew, and Music. Address J. L., Post-office, Grenville-street, 


Foreign Lady who gives instruction in the French, 

Italian, and German languages, Drawing and Singing, is 
desirous to GIVE three hours’ INSTUCTION daily in return for 
sae and lodging.—E. R., Post Office, Leigh-street, Burton 
rescent. 


Bespoke and Ready-made Clothing Departments, for E 
Moses and Son’s Oxford-street and Tottenham-court-road 
Branches, Unexceptionabie references required.—Apply at.corner 


ANTED by a young Jewish girl, who has served three 

ears’ apprenticeship to a Dressmaker, a SITUATION as 
NEEDLEWOMAN, or to assist ina Nursery. She can be well 
recommended. Address S. Innes, Baker, 2, Southampton-row, 


Required, Good and PRACTICE in 
a person making & limited stayin town, State terms an 
particulars to R. Q.0., Jewish Chronicle office. 


i the OSTRICH and FANCY FEATHER TRADE.— 
above by 


* * 


acquainted with the Establishment, and will be | 


| 


Hi erepared to Dr. S. KAYSERLING, of Hanover, is PETROLENE, KE 
L 


— 


INGING and MUSIC.—MISS LINDO to announce | 
that she gives INSTRUCTION in SINGING and MUSIC. 

both of which she has studied with the best masters in London and 
on the continent. ms given either at her own residence or 
that of the pupil, and schools attended at moderate terms. For 
further particulars apply at Mitcheli’s Royal Library, 73, Old Bond. 
street; Mr. Marks, 43, Hunter-street, ; and 
Miss Lindo, 20, Westbury-road, Westbourne-square. 


M* MURRAY DAVIS, 13, Piccadilly, Surgeon-Dentist, 


Dental Licentiate of the Royal College of Surgeons, has a 
principle entirely his own of fixing ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
without causing the slightest pain or the extraction of stumps, at 
charges strictly moderate. All consultations free. Children’s 
teeth regulated. At home daily from Ten till Fve. | 


R. MAURICE DAVIES, pianist, begs to inform his 
friends and pupils chat he has REMOVED to No. 1, Shrews 
bury-road, Westbourne-park, W. Finishinz and other lessons on 
the pianoforte as usual, 


YARPE 


and DECORATOR, 
93, Nichols-square, Hackney-road, N.E. | 
Workshops, William Street, Shoreditch 


ONTAGUE JACOBS, IMPORTER and 
MANUFACTURER of CIGARS. 
66, Great Prescot Srrexet, Goopman’s Fietps Lenpon, E 
Established 1826, 
Celebrated for Yara Principes. 
Cigars shipped free of duty. 


| IMPORTANT TO FAMILIES. | 
MILIP GOSCHALK begs to announce to his friends and 
the public in general that he still continues his business as 
COOK, and to inform them that by employing him for Parties — 
and Weddings they will effect a saving of 50 per cent. Engage- 
ments both in town and country.—58. Leman-street, E. oe 


M. COHEN. 


A, 
NTER, BULLDER, 


[RS. S. SILVER and SON, COOKS and CONFEC- 
 TIONERS, No. 89, Middlesex-street, Aldgate.—All kinds 


of French, Italiaa, and German Pastry and Confectionery, Wed- 


ding Dianers, Breakfasts, Balls, and Dejeuners, and Parties « 
supplied in the first-class Foreign or English style. Ices, Jellies, 


-or Blane-manges. On all public occasions, weddings and private 


varties, the greatest satisfaction has been expressed at the manner 
in which Mrs. 8. and Son have served the entertainments | 
N.B.—No connection with the shop in Gravel-lane 


ADLEY’S HOTEL, Brackrriars.—Convenient SUITES 
OF ROOMS for Weddings, Dejeuners, Balls, Banquets, 
&c, which are provided in the best style, en reasonable terms,— 
JOHN HART, Proprietor.—N,B. A Jewish Cook ewployed. 


EIM’S PRIVARE HOTHL and Restaurant, 7, South 
Palade, St. Mary’s, Manchester. This Hotel, whici is situated 

in the best position, has just been NEWLY OPENED, and offers 

esety comfoft to the public.—English and Foreign Newspapers 

ept. 


OARD and RESIDENCE.—The Misses ALEXANDER 
beg to announce that they have VACANCIES in their Es. 
tablishment for a few select Boarders. References exchanged. 
10 Bedford-street, corner of Chandos-street, Strand. 
33, King-street, Covent-garden.—A Drawing-room floor, with 
other apartments, with or without Board. 


\ RS. ATRUTEL’S (late Miss K. Benzaquen) PRIVATE 

BOARDING HOUSE, 10, South Street, Finsbury Square. 
Board and Residence upon moderate terms. Weddings and 
Private Dinner Parties attended to, Vacancies for ‘I'wo or Three 
Resident Boarders. 


\ BERNSTEIN’S Private Commercial BOARDING 
» HOUSE, 1. BURY-STREET, ST. MARY-AXE. 
Board and Lodging at moderate terms.—Room for two cr three 


resident Boarders. 
DEFRIES and ©O., SHIP and INSURANCE 
BROKERS and COMMISSION AGENTS, 19, East Inpra 
CHaMBers, LEADENHALL STREET, Lonvon, E.C.—N.B, Freights 
engaged, goods forwarded, and Insurances effected. | 


BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY, 
J. DEFRIES anp SONS, 
\ [ANUFACTURERS of CRYSTAL, BRO 


NZED, and 
ORMOLU CHANDELIERS, 


Candelabra, Lustres, Brackets,and Gas-Fittings of every description. 


Works—LONDON anp BIRMINGHAM 
Principal Depot and SHOW-ROOMS—I, 2, 3, 6, and 111, Graven 
Lane, and 147, Hounpspitcu 

On show for this season, several NEW REGISTERED 
PATTERNS of CRYSTAL CHANDELIERS, in the Venetian ' 
and Grocian Design. ‘ 

Estimates and Designs for Lighting and Ventilating Thea.res 
Concert Halls, and other pudlic buildings, can be had by applying 
at the Manufactory and Show rooms, 147, Honndsditeh, NE.) 


R EARTHENWARE, CHINA, AND 
J. DEFRIES anp SONS, | 
EG to inform their Friends,, Merchants, and the Trade, 
that they have on view the largest assortment of DINNER. 
DESSERT, TEA, axon TOILETTE Ware of the newest and 
most beautiful PATTERNS, also TABLE GLASS, both eut 
and pressed, oi the best quality and newest designs, at their Whole- 
sale Show Rooms, 1, 2, 3, 6, and 111, Gravel-Lane, and 147 
Houndsditch, City, NE. . 
_ Export and other orders promptly executed. 
_ ~ Crests or initials on Earthenware, free of charge. 


SHOW-ROOMS FO 


ISENK, & PARAFFIN LAMPS. 

-To burn every description of Mineral Oil, = 
Free from smell or smoke. . 


J. DEFRIES anp_ SONS, 


DEG to inform Merchants and the Trade, that on account 


of the great demand for their improved. PATENT SPRING |... 


BURNER, they are induced to prepare an immense assortment 
in every variety, both as regards BURNERS and STANDS. 
Their NEW PATENT EARTHENWARE and Glass Pedestal; 
and Reservoirs are Biegant Novelties, also their Registered Figure 
Iron Stands, A visit to their extensive Show Rooms is solicited. 
An extensive assortment of epee’ Paraffin Lamps of newest 
esigns. 
The New Registered Zephyr Night Lamp, complete with 
Chimney, Ss. 6d, per doz. nett, in three colours, pee 
Patent shadowiless Railway and Ship Lamps also on view. 
Globes, Chimneys, Cottons, manufactured expressly for the 
Improved Lamps. * 


| 7 | | A large assortment and Newest Patteras of Moderator and every 
ANTED, EXPERIENCED ASSISTANTS in the } 


description of Lamps for the Indian markets. 
Books and Designs of Petrolene Lamps, with Price list and 
Discount, forwarded post free upon receipt of Thirteen Postage 


Stamps, 
| _Works—LONDON and BIRMINGHAM | | 
Principal Depét and Show Rooms—1l47, Houndsditch, London, 
: nu BRANCH SHOW ROOMS. | 
Liverpoot Brancu—Jackson Chambers, South Ca tle-street 
Paris Brancu—7, Ter cour des Petites Ecuries, 
BiRMinGHaM Braxncu—31, Summer-row. 


Loxdont Printed and Published by Moss VaLenting, for the Pro-. 
» prietor, at his office, 7, Bevis Marks, St. Mary Axe, E.C., inthe 
Paris of Allhallows, in-the City of London. Friday, February 
+412, 2864. Rev. 8. Mi Isaacs, 119, West Houston-street, New 

York, Ageut for the United States of America, wees 
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Cellector,—MaB JACOB 
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